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VIEW POINTS IN TRAVEL 


JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


Vice-Director Pratt Institute School of Library Economy 


NEW PUBLICATION READY 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER FIRST 


A list which aims to present a selection of those 
books usually classed with travel that are interesting for 
other than merely geographical reasons. 


Books grouped under such subjects as 


ADVENTURES NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
CLASSICS OF TRAVEL OCEAN TRAVEL 

THE DESERT OUTDOOR LIFE 
EXPLORATIONS PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 
THE FOREST PLANTATION LIFE 


GOSSIPY RAMBLES 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 
MOTOR TRIPS 
MOUNTAINEERING 


the librarian. 


AND SOME THIRTY OTHER HEADS 


About 400 titles—descriptive notes very full. 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED - 50 CENTS 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
THE SPIRIT OF PLACES 
UNUSUAL JOURNEYS 
VAGABONDING 
WALKING TRIPS 


A list that will be useful to the teacher as well as to 


American Library Association Publishing Board 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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A Reference Book for the Greater Public Libraries 


PrIvATE Book COLLECTORS 


With an Essay on ‘‘ What is a Book Collector?’’ 


By TEMPLE SCOTT, Esa. 


The list contains about 3,000 names arranged 
in three alphabets : 


1. Geographically by states, with names, 
addresses and ‘“‘hobbies’’ in collecting 
mentioned. 


2. Alphabetically, all names and addresses, 
serving as an index. 


3. Topically under the names of the ‘‘hob- 
bies’’ the addresses of all collectors on 
that subject are given. 


NOW READY 


Limited to 260 numbered copies. Price, $10.00 net. 
Orders should be sent in immediately. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


62 West 45th Street New York 
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The Library Journal 
Vou. 44. No. 8. AucusT, 1919 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS ADVERTISING RATES 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- Full page, $30; half page, $17; quarter, $9; eighth, 
$5. Special rates on cortracts for three, six or twelve 


tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 

insertions. Classified advertising, ten cents per line. 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 168. per Name and address in either directory, $2 per line 
annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. per year. 

_ Published Menthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. R.R. Bowker, Pres. and Treas. J. A. Holden, Sec. 
Entered as second class matter June 15, 1880 at the post-office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1919, by R. R. Bowker Co. 
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Librarian’s desk 


Cat. no. 7304 


Dimensions top : 42” x 30”, hight 30',”. 


This desk, made of quartered white oak, is equipped with a center 
drawer with pen tray and two small drawers divided into compartments. 
Above the small drawers there is a sliding reference shelf 103’ wide. 

This is a very desirable desk for miscellaneous library use, and is fre- 
quently used in reading and reference rooms and in children’s depart- 
ments when a full size charging desk is not required. 


Library Bureau 


and kere of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT | 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 
Bookseller, Publisher and 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not 

only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works in 
general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any 
books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to 
render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with 
book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand 
them. 

Bernarp QuaritcHu acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 
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BOOK DISPLAY 
HOLDER 


A book circulation accelerator. Place it on the 
central loan desk and watch it work. When 
worth-while readable books are returned, either 
fiction or non-fiction, put them, one after the 
other, on the Book Display Holder. Patrons will 
borrow books almost as fast as the librarian can 
put them up for exhibit. 


Holder is made of heavy stock covered with an attractive shade of dark 
green paper. The label “Have You Read This?” is printed in black ink on buff 
paper, making a very artistic combination with the green. Equipped with a 
firm easel back, the holder will accommodate books either octavo or quarto in 


6 Holders 
12 Holders 


Express paid. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 
True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 
Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 


the volume. 
Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 


are better looking than any other bindings. ae : 
Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 
Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOELYN, N. Y. 
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| mile Liney DECIMAL 
and al ow ||| CLASSIFICATION 


| work Edition 10, 1919 


Our thirty years experienc e in all Redy in July 
branches has taught us what Binding is Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many 
notes, heds, and index entries. Index in 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. [| | |] sing! alfabet of about 35,000 heds. 
| Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 
en on, tables an ndex boun ogether: 
| will bind free of charge so you may see cloth $7.50; ful flexibl Persian, or Chivers 
. . duroflexil half niger $9, plus postaj from 
j a sample of our work. Ask for price list. Albany, N. Y., on 5 tb. Index alone: cloth 
Pay us a visit. $4; ful Persian or Chivers duroflexil $5 plus 
postaj on 3 Ib, The tables (500p.) will 
be issued on loose leavs of hevy linen lejer 
at $7, if 100 copies ar subscribed for. All 
prices net. 
W H R To be had at all branches of Library 
illiam a ademaekers Bureau, and of Grafton & Co., London. 
& Son Address all Mail Orders Direct to 
Publish 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library FOREST PRESS 
Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. KE PLACID CLUB 
| NEWARK, NEW JERSEY LA 
| ESSEX CO. NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 


2 West 46th St. 
24 Bediord St., Strand Susk Awe 


G. P. Punam’s Sons 
Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


| Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 


the most favorable terms. 
We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literatare’’) 0st free. 


140 Strand, W. CGC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN A. B. C. 
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and find our prices satisfactory. 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 


“] visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world,” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 


We solicit correspondence from librarians not 


We Know 
What You Want 


We have been selling 
books since 1828. We 
know what sort of ser- 
vice librarians want and 
really need. Our Library 
Department has grown 
out of this experience. 
Consult it for information. 


Inquiries promptly answered 


THE 


BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books 
of All Publishers 


854 Fourth Ave., 
At Twenty-Sixth Street 
NEW YORK 


Book Request Slip 


Teacher 


Subject matter to be covered by the books: 
(Size - 5 x 3 inches; 
price - 15 cents ber 

100; just what you 
want, aren’t they?) 


Reserve or send: 


Books substituted by Librarian: 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 


our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 


We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 

OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the 
Will held one or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wms. G. Jomnston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for severa} 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief '' and the old numbers look as good as “‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cag 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


4 Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TH AFEST YET 
E IMPLEST Griginators of the Spring Bick Magesine Binders 


F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY #4-4.STECHERT, Se. & Trea® 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES :: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.’’ 
MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City | 


Branches :—~LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


Specialized knowledge counts, and in these days of high costs, it is worth 
something to have proper co-operation from a binding concern that knows 


its business. 
jagencoord +{p. 


Library Bookbinders :: Lansing, Mich. 
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FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


UR course in commercial filing 
is of invaluable assistance to a 
librarian. 

Instruction in day, evening, or 
correspondence courses affords a 
librarian an opportunity for instruc- 
tion without interfering with her 
duties. 

Catalogue upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 

1170 Broadway : New York 

Cor. 28th St. Formerly of Singer Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF FILING 

910 ‘Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF FILING 
116 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing ! 

Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use ~ cor- 
rosive and ill-sme'ling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS &CO. Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, Lon 
271 Ninth St. ‘ene N.Y. 


Library Cards 
Written Flat 


(Without bending) 
and with automatically even type impres- 
sion--a cultivated key touch unnecessary 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 


‘*Many Typewriters in One’’ 


Condense writing as low as 25% of 
space usually occupied, and instantly 
change to regular spacing. 

A New Model—to condense—the first 
time ever accomplished in writing 
machine construction. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 


of types and languages 


Two sets of type always in the machine 


“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical doript - private tettere. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic = emphasizing. 

SPECIAL GOTHIC = CLEAN CUT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Print-type - new, attractive. 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Multiplex Hammond unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 

or correspondence. 


No light or heavy 
type impressions, 
because of the 
automatically con- 
trolled type stroke. 


Also--a Portable Model 
Condensed Aluminum 
Only about 11 Pounds. Full Capacity. 


Inquire at once about special library 
proposition 
For pamphlet describing the exclusive feat- 
ures of the Multiplex, write your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on the margin of this 
page, and mail to— 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


602 East 69th St., New York City 
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For the First Time in Book Form 
LAST AND FIRST 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


THE NEW SPIRIT (Symonds’s final resume of the 
Italian Renaissance) and ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


the latest and the earliest essays of that great cri- — 
tic and humanist, John Addington Symonds. It | 
seems amazing that these two illuminating essays — 
should have lain forgotten for so many years, for | 
the author was not the least of the giants who so | 


ably represented English letters during the second 
half of the Nineteenth Century. Cloth, $1.50 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN, Publisher 


8 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


American Institute of Accountants 
Library Catalogue 


A limited number of copies of the new cata- 
logue of the American Institute of Account- 
ants is offered for sale. 

The catalogue contains subject and author ref- 
erences to all books and pamphlets in the 
library and constitutes a most important guide 
to modern we literature. 


Price: (cloth) a "$x. 6s delivered. 
Address all orders to 

American Institute of Accountants 
t Liberty Street New York. 


BACK COPIES 


Chemical, Medical, Zoological and 
other Scientific Periodicals, Domestic 
or Foreign, Bought and Sold. Com- 
plete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
152 East 23d Street - New York 


LIBRARY TRAINING COURSES 
An opportunity for training for positoins as 
general library assistants or as children’s 
librarians is offered to those who have had 
either high school or college education. Stud- 
ents aid while training. For further informa- 
tion apply 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC 

26 Brevoort Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
mornings between nine and twelve 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 
ATTENTION! 


We will buy all the duplicates of art books 
and pictures from any part of the country. 
Many Art Museums and Public Libraries have 
sold us thousands of their duplicates. 

WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
Williams Building Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT BOWMER PUBLISHING ROUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 


LISTS FREE 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright — 


Street, Birmingham, England. 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- | 


tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 


merchandise, both import and | 


export, given careful attention. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
carry the largest stock in New York of 
Second Hand Books and Publisher's Re- 
mainders. New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? If so 
let us aid you. This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Coan. 
A. H. Campbell. C. Hubbard. 


HELP WANTED 


WwW ANTED— Head cataloger library training and ex- 
perience in cataloging Salary fifteen hundred dollars 
per year Address W W Foote librarian State Col- 
lege of Washington Library, Pullman, Washington. 


FOR SALE—Snead steel stacks, complete with shelves, 
accommodating about 30,000 books. In good condi- 
tion. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


In connection with our well established School Book business many good second-hand and new books 


of interest to Libraries come into our possession. 
our stock and bargain tables. 
work is especially large. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., 


Visitors could spend a profitable hour looking over 
Send us your lists of books wanted. Our stock of books for supplementary 
Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost.” 


NEW YORK CITY 
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CHALMERS HADLEY, THE NEW 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
LIBRARIAN OF THE CITY AND COUNTY LIBRARY OF 


ASSOCIATION AND 
DENVER 
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“Face the Future” was the keynote of 
the A. L. A. Conference of 191g. 
was naturally much retrospection of war 
for 


There 


service 
peace times both to and navy 
and to the general community. The at- 
tendance was unexpectedly large, approxi- 
mating 1200, as it was scarcely hoped that 
it would reach the banner registry of 1386, 
indicating an attendance above 1400 at the 

Asbury 
Hotel as 


service but more prospect of 


the army 


1916 conference at the same place. 
Park with the New Monterey 
headquarters and numerous small hotels for 
overflow proved as before an ideal place 
for the conference, without city distractions 
and noise but with enough recreation fea- 
tures, especially its quiet board-walk, to 
fill such time as the busy sessions left. 
3ut it cannot be the policy of the associa- 
tion to repeat visits to the same place, how- 
ever attractive, as against the settled plan 
of taking the conference to the different 
parts of this wide country both for the 
sake of the section visited and the wider 
national experience of the members of 
the profession. Canada will not be ready 
for us next year, after the stress of war, 
but the West is in course, and Denver, the 
home city of the new president, or one of 
the Colorado resorts will be among the 
possibilities for decision at the mid-winter 
meeting which will doubtless be held this 
year at Chicago. The south may also pre- 
sent its claims, but probably for a date 
later than 1920. 


The report of the War Service Commit- 
tee with its historical, financial and other 
appendixes was the most considerable of 
the valuable printed reports which were so 
noted a feature of the conference. Of the 
five and a quarter millions available for 
A. L. A. war work from the two drives three 
and a third millions had been paid out up 
to Tune 1, 1919, without accounting for un- 
paid obligations, leaving approximately a 
million to carry the work forward thru 
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igig and to provide for contingencies be- 
yond. That this money has been and will 
be well spent is abundantly proven. Secre- 
tary Keppel for the Army and Admiral 
Gleaves tor the Navy paid eloquent tribute 
to the appreciation by both branches of 
the service for the book work which had 
done so much for the morale of the men; 
and Major Joy who succeeds Mr. Fosdick 
as head of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities and Commander Mayo gave 
abundant assurance that the Army and the 
Navy would welcome and would provide 
for the continuance of this work in times 
of peace. The work overseas involves so 
many pressing problems as to keep Dr. 
Putnam stil! abroad but Mr. Milam 
has been so efficient as Acting General Di- 
rector well filled his place at the confer- 
ence. The War Service (‘committee held an 
important meeting at which budzet provis- 
ion for the future was confirmed and dis- 


who 


position of the salvage of books arranged 
for in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of Dr. Putnam and Mr. Stevenson, and 
the plans of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments. In recognition of the hospitality of 
Beaune for an A. FE. F. University, a portion 
of its library has been given to the munici- 
pality of Reaune as a memorial, and out of 
three quarters of a million books salvaged 
and returnable from abroad like provision 
within 10% of the total number was author- 
ized for a permanent American Library in 
Paris, with the American University Union, 
at the Sorbonne, for the University of Lou- 
vain, for the Institut International at Brus- 
sels and for other institutions doing inter- 
national service in Europe. Nearly 700,000 
hooks, mostly educational purchases, will 
be warehoused in New York on return and 
with the salvage at home utilized first of all 
for peace service in the army and navy and 
next for library use in the several states, 
according to disposition to be arranged 
hereafter through the state library commis- 
sions or other state authorities. Thus the 
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work in war will be perpetuated in times 
of peace. 


An endowment for this purpose and dis- 
cussion of the several services which the 
A. L. A. might accomplish was the topic 
at a session of the Council which nearly 
filled the auditorium with a general session 
attendance. This took the form of a sym- 
posium of brief talks in which the need of 
thoro publicity, of industrial and institu- 
tional library extension, of development in 
states lacking library commissions, of rural 
community service and of a library survey 
were specially emphasized. The raising of 
a large A. L. A.“fund for this varied work 
was generally approved, but on the under- 
standing that while special preparations 
toward that end should be immediately 
made before the impetus from war work 
was lost, an actual money drive would not 
be advisable for at least a year. Mr. 
Keogh at another session gave a fascin- 
ating and comprehensive summary of the 
work of The Inquiry, as it was officially 
called, which utilized library methods in 
preparing data for the peace conference 
in Paris; and this outlines a precedent for 
the library survey or inquiry which Dr. 
Bostwick’s committee of five is to under- 
take and of which he gave a preliminary 
sketch. Under the scheme, Professor Root 
is to plan reports on the acquisition and 
preparation of books, Miss Eastman on 
books and all their uses, Dr. Williamson 
on the staff and all personal relations and 
Mr. Milam on all public relations of the 
library other than direct use of books, while 
the chairman will retain general supervision. 
An inclusive questionnaire will be prepared 
instead of peppering the profession with 
small shot, as the first basis for the inquiry 
for which it is estimated $88,000 will be 
required unless, as is probable, much if 
not all of the work is done by volunteers. 
To get the entire United States on the 
library map would certainly be worth much 
more money. 

At the suggestion of President Bishop 
and on motion of Mr. Dana, action was in- 
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itiated toward amendment of the constitu- 
tion in the direction of more compact or- 
ganization of the A. L. A.. President 
Bishop had pointed out the lack of close 
inter-relationship in the membership of the 
several Boards and Mr. Dana urged the 
concentration of administration in a single 
board, perhaps of five persons, afterward 
humorously referred to as a soviet. Among 
members of affiliated associations, there has 
been question whether the law librarians 
for instance, should not have larger re- 
presentation in the council and whether 
membership in such organizations should 
not ipse facto include membership in the 
A. L. A. In view of the extending mem- 
bership and the larger attendance at confer- 
ences the function of the Council as a bal- 
ance wheel in determining questions of 
policy is of increasing rather than decreas- 
ing importance. At Asbury Park the Coun- 
cil meetings became general sessions, tho 
voting was nominally confined to members 
of Council. The need of a deliberating 
body, which would not pass snap judgment 
on hastily discussed resolutions was espec- 
ially emphasized at the last general session 
when, as usual, the attendance was com- 
paratively small. The constitutional pro- 
vision for the Council requires that ques- 
tions of policy should come before it 
for submission and recommendation to the 
association which by a %4 vote may reject 
or reverse such recommendations. It was 
in accordance with the spirit rather than 
the letter of the constitution and in the 
interest of free talk and fair play that the 
resolution presented at the close of the con- 
ference was passed upon by direct vote 
without Council reference, and such a hap- 
hazard vote at a closing and rapidly di- 
minishing session might often misrepre- 
sent the real judgment of a conference or 
of the A. L. A. It would seem desirable 
therefore that at future conferences there 
should be actual Council meetings for the 
discussion of policies which while open to 
all members would not be in the nature of 
genera! discussion but of careful and expert 
consideration. 
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Two bombs or rather “duds” whose high 
explosives failed of their expected effect, 
were thrown into the conference sessions 
by the representative of the Library Union 
of New York, in the shape of resolutions 
with preamble shrapnel projecting much 
misinformation into the minds of the unin- 
formed. The resolutions carelessly adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor at 
Atlantic City prepared by the local union, 
in favor of placing the libraries, particu- 
larly those in New York, under Civil Ser- 
vice commissions included statements that 
library workers suffered under “intolerable 
working conditions.” Low salaries there are, 
indeed and the conference was unanimous in 
appealing for better pay for library workers, 
but Mr. Roden pointed out that the Civil 
Service commission has nothing to do with 
Chicago library salaries which are fixed 
by the trustees who have direct taxing 
power within the mill limitation. There 
is no calling in which working conditions 
are more tolerable and happy as every 
reasoning librarian will testify, and intol- 
erable working conditions are scarcely sy- 
nonymous with small salaries. The sec- 
ond bomb which declared that women are 
down-trodden beings in the library profes- 
sion was promptly quenched by a cold- 
water vote of 121 to one in a session in 
which more than 4/5 of those voting were 
women who knew that they were not 
down-trodden and did not work under in- 
tolerable conditions. Contrast with the 
misdirection of Union methods illustrated 
by these exhibits from the New York 
Union was afforded by the Union in Wash- 
ington. This Union, a constituent of the 
National Association of Federal Employees, 
tho affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor forbids strikes in govern- 
ment service and confines its efforts to 
reasoned endeavors to better library ser- 
vice in line with the staff associations ex- 
isting in the large library systems, most 
of which not only utilize the merit system 
but carry it much farther than most state 
and municipal Civil Service commissions. 
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Our “esteemed contemporary”, The Use 
of Print, was one of the outstanding 
features of. the Conference of 1919. The 
publication of a newspaper of full size each 
day for five days during the conference 
week was a triumph of enterprise for which 
Mr. Josselyn and his associates cannot be 
too highly commended. Its projectors, pro- 
prietors and personnel generally deserve 
such immortality as modern newsprint per- 
mits, which is proffered them by the por- 
trait group on another page of the Lisrary 
JouRNAL, whose editors doff their hats in 
salute to these latest comers in library 
journalism, There was abundant “pep” and 
“go” and the other virtues and vices of 
contemporary journalism in the product, 
but the demands of the five-ring circus, and 
of the talky-talky sessions between the acts 
left little time for newspaper reading dur- 
ing conference week. Happily the enter- 
prising journalists were enabled by liberal 
advertising patronage for which publishers 
should be thanked, to print 10,000 copies 
and not only distribute these gratis at the 
conference, but sent a copy day by day 
to members of the association not present, 
and to many thousands of libraries through- 
out the country. The issues should be care- 
fully read by all whom they reach for the 
librarian who reads them will not be lost. 
In fact, the reading of professional jour- 
nals we venture to say, is one of the most 
important uses to which librarians, like 
other professional people, can give such 
moments as they can spare from their busy 
day, and certainly librarians should show 
their devotion to The Use of Print. 


The relations between librarians of public 
libraries and business or other special li- 
braries ought to be of the most cordial sort, 
and it would be a misfortune on both sides 
if the Special Librarians Association should 
not continue to hold one annual meeting in 
conjunction with the A. L. A. conference. 
President Marion, of the Special Libraries 
Association, strongly urged coordination 
and cooperation in his presidential address 
at Asbury Park between the two classes of 
librarians and his good counsel should have 
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hearty response from both sides. The busi- 
ness or special librarian has need of the 
library methods and the library enthusiasm 
of his colleagues in the wider field. The 
public librarian should recognize that such 
specialists have developed in their special 
direction more intensively than the general 
librarian has been able to do and should 
therefore rely upon them for cordial help 
in the special fields. Thus and thus only, can 
the whole library world be knit together in 
that most effective association of helpful- 
ness at which we aim. 


Tue Lisrary JourRNAL seems to be 
dared, as the chiJdren say, to speak out as to 
Miss Hasse’s removal from the New York 
Public Library and her “privately printed” 
and carefully circulated pamphlet, makes 
candor inevitable. In the form of an essay 
on “The Compensations of Librarianship,” 
Miss Hasse presents the story of her career 
as a collector and librarian, giving in the 
first few pages a most entertaining account 
of her work in collecting and cataloging 
government documents. The bulk of the 
pamphlet, however, is given to invective 
against the present director of the New 
York Public Library, in contrast with lau- 
dation of his distinguished predecessor, and 
to correspondence relating to her dismissal, 
and in the record from 1g12 on bitterness 
comes to her pen. In six months after 
the death of Dr. Billings, she says, the 
fruits of sixteen years of labor had been 
scrapped by the new administration. Then 
petty persecutions began, the document cata- 
log was taken away and wrecked by in- 
competent hands, new collecting of ma- 
terial ceased, department reports were ig- 
nored, and finally, with peremptory notice 
to one twenty-one years in the service and 
without a hearing, the position was given 
to another. 

The tone of this pamphlet indicates 
unconsciously the real reason for Miss 
Hasse’s removal, as to which there has 
been no mystery to those who knew the 
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facts. There was not the least impeach- 
ment of Miss Hasse’s excellent character 
except as to “temperamental idiosyncrasies,” 
which made it difficult for her to see facts 
and people in their real relation. The an- 
noying and, we believe, exaggerated sus- 
picions of the “Secret Service” aroused by 
her German name and perhaps from her 
residence in Germany after the original de- 
claration of war when in charge of the 
American Library Collection at the Leipsic 
Book Exposition, were disposed of by her 
later appointment to government research at 
Washington. Whether or not she was a 
member of the Union which has sought to 
exploit her martyrdom, but which would ex- 
clude her by its definition of “workers” as 
confined to the lower grades, has had no 
bearing, for that must be a matter of in- 
dividual right and choice. The plain truth 
is that Miss Hasse’s temperament and per- 
spective created an impossible situation, and 
after two years of altercation and for- 
bearance the difficulty became acute when 
other heads of departments joined in a signed 
request for her removal, on the ground 
that cooperation with herself and her de- 
partment was impracticable. She had made 
it evident that she considered the library 
organization outside her own room wrong 
from top to bottom; it was a case of “the 
regiment out of step with Johnny.” We 
think that the trustees should have given 
a personal hearing to an employee of 
such standing and length of service, but 
it should be stated that the case had been 
before the Executive Committee for two 
years of difficult forbearance, that she had 
brought her case by letter to the trustees 
individually, that Mr. Battle had presented 
it afresh, and that the Executive Commit- 
tee had carefully reviewed the case in all 
its bearings and made the final decision. 
We regret, in view of the fine industry and 
splendid achievement of Miss Hasse in her 
chosen field, to speak thus plainly, but 
in fairness to all concerned, the facts should 
be made known to the profession. 
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By WILLIAM 


It is inevitable that we should recall 
tonight the amazing change in world con- 
ditions from the situation at the time of our 
last annual conference. Then the darkest 
days of the Great War had indeed passed— 
tho none of us could know for a certainty 
that the tide of German attack pressing on 
toward Paris had truly ebbed. The cou- 
rageous and of a truth supremely daring 
offensive launched by Marshal, Foch the 
eighteenth of June had just begun to put 
hope into the hearts of the Allied peoples— 
stunned by the constantly widening and 
steadily renewed German offensives of the 
spring of 1918. The great days of Chateau- 
Thierry and the Second Marne were those 
on which we met at Saratoga—anxious days 
on which our minds continually reverted to 
France and refused to concentrate even on 
problems of the Library War Service. We 
were more eager for the latest newspaper 
than for advice, inspiration, discussion on 
themes ordinarily absorbing to us. We 
adjourned just as the Germans were defin- 
itely driven across the Marne for the sec- 
ond time. And we adjourned confident— 
tho no man ventured to say what he 
thought—that July of the next year would 
see us still struggling to end the business 
and to finish our share of the supreme task 
of Western Civilization—the final defeat of 
Germany and her allies! Indeed, so fearful 
were we,—and rightly—that sterner sacri- 
fices would be demanded of us, that we 
passed a resolution empowering our Execu- 
tive Board to postpone this annual meeting, 
if the public emergency should be such that 
conventions and conferences would be unde- 
sirable. 

How different the national and interna- 
tional atmosphere today! The war won 
in November—our men returning as rap- 
idly as they were ferried across the ocean— 
industry and agriculture resuming their 
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wonted courses—problems of details of re 
adjustment agitating ‘nations indi- 
viduals—the Peace Congress almost over 

a League of Nations almost an actuality 
disarmament going on the world over, 
and stricken humanity endeavoring to bind 
up its wounds and to console its broken- 
hearted. The note of our meeting to-day 
is necessarily one of triumph and jubila- 
tion. We are not forgetful of the prob- 
lems of peace—many of them as ugly as 
those of war (or so they seem to our still 
taut nerves!). But after all The War is be- 
hind us. We are living through a period 
of rapid change, and our foes, if foes there 
be, are at least likely to be those of our 
own household. We doubtless have enor- 
mously difficult days ahead of us, but hap- 
pily our own land has been spared the sor- 
rows that have afflicted our noble French 
and Belgian allies, and we are materially 
and morally less stricken by war—less 
worn and weary, more able to face the 
future with smiling confidence, resting as- 
sured that the American spirit which 
brought us through war will still carry us on 
to a larger life and a greater service in 
peace. 

And so we meet again after a year to take 
up with renewed zest and energy those 
problems of our work which we are accust- 
omed to attack in our annual gatherings. 
And yet we are none of us quite the same 
as we were in 1917 or 1916. Our work, 
while still “the trivial round and common 
task,” cannot be done in exactly the same 
spirit as of old. We have dreamed dreams 
and seen visions, and we are turning to the 
future of our own library service with a 
profound conviction that it is service—pub- 
lic service of the highest type. To that 
end we are met—to consider our war ser- 
vice and to render an account of our 
stewardship in that branch of our labors; 
to transact our routine business and to 
hear and discuss reports of our committees ; 
but chiefly to survey our own capacities, 
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and to talk over the possibilities of the near 
future. This is a forward-looking confer- 
ence. No other could be held by progres- 
sive Americans in this year of grace IgI9. 

In planning the papers for this series of 
meetings your Program Committee has had 
in mind just three purposes. First we have 
felt that we should emphasize and make 
of practical import our committee reports. 
Too frequently these have been perfunc- 
tory and have received but little discussion. 
Such of the reports as are necessarily of 
special interest to smaller groups of our 
membership are to be presented this year 
for discussion to certain of the section 
meetings, an innovation which will, we 
trust, result in animated discussion of a 
sort frequently impossible in our general 
sessions. Other reports, being on topics of 
more general interest and importance will 
come up for discussion in our second gen- 
eral session. So far as possible these re- 
ports have been printed in advance, and, 
instead of being read in full, will be pre- 
sented in summary only, in order to leave 
time for discussion. They represent much 
work on the part of the committees, and | 
bespeak for them your interest and your 
comment. 

The most important—certainly the mos* 
interesting report is likely to be that of the 
War Service Committee, which is now be- 
fore you in the printed form. Naturally 
the War Service looms large in our eyes, 
and we have devoted to it no small share 
of our general program. One of the 
natural consequences of that service—or 
at least what we librarians feel should be 
one of its results—is the establishment of 
similar service on a permanent basis for 
the army and navy. We are most for- 
tunate in the presence of very distinguished 
representatives of both branches of the 
service to speak to this topic. 

Our second theme is a statement of cer- 
tain present-day conditions in our Ameri- 
can libraries. We should have been glad 
to devote the major part of our time to 
this purpose of setting forth our conditions 
and resources. A few sample topics of 
necessity have to suffice us. But we pre- 
sent a preliminary report on plans for a 
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complete survey, plans to which I shall 
revert later. 

Finally we look to the immediate future. 
Here again we can offer but certain phases 
of a complete forecast. But we have tried, 
as I said a moment since, to make this a 
forward-looking meeting, even if neces- 
sarily our topics are but a selection from 
many. Things historical—save of our War 
Service—things theoretical, things technical 
we have tried for this occasion at least to 
avoid. 

It has seemed to me peculiarly fitting that 
the President of the Association should at 
this time review the work of this body and 
perhaps endeavor to show certain possi- 
bilities which have revealed themselves to 
him in the course of his term of office. 
I do not apologize for speaking to the 
American Library Association about the 
American Library Association. Not that 
I wish to dogmatize or to appear to have 
any peculiar message to impart. It does 
seem, however, that we may well spare the 
time and strength to confer a little about 
our own affairs and our means of doing 
business collectively in the interests of li- 
brarianship and of American libraries. 

At the Niagara Falls Conference in 1903, 
Mr. J. N. Larned, then retired from active 
public service—tho by no means from active 
work—spoke very convincingly of the life 
of this Association as a body. He said 
to a little group of younger people, what 
he later repeated on the platform before the 
Association as a whole, that coming back 
after an interval of several years he was 
conscious of the fact that the American 
Library Association had a life, an organism, 
apart from the individuals who composed 
it—‘‘I feel it,” said he, “it is almost palpa- 
ble; it exists, it influences you and me. We 
cannot escape it, it forms us, and yet we 
form it.” How true these words were the 
experience of fifteen years has proven again 
and again. The Association has a vigor, a 
power, an influence of which we are per- 
haps but dimly conscious. That power, that 
influence, has worked hitherto chiefly on 
professional librarians. It has molded their 
thoughts and guided their actions. It has 
stimulated their ideals and has kept up 
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their standards. It has worked largely as 
a sort of professional public opinion, func 
tioning more or less well as circumstances 
have permitted. The great shock of wat 
has, however, released an enormous latent 
energy in our Association and in our call 
ing outside its ranks, for not all strong li- 
brarians are members of our body. We are 
conscious to-day of greater possibilities 
in library work and in the concerted work 
of librarians than we ever sensed in days 
gone by. Much of this feeling is natur- 
ally the result of the war service. It is 
in every way proper, then, to inquire how 
far we have measured up to the opportun- 
ities the war has thrust upon us. And fur- 
ther, what are the next steps? 

To a thoughtful person it was a very 
significant thing that the United States 
Government thru the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities applied to this 
Association to render service along strictly 
professional lines. It asked us as libra- 
rians to contribute our professional ser- 
vices, just as it asked the doctors and the 
chemists to serve as doctors and chemists. 
That such a thing was possible shows that 
the value and need of the librarian’s work 
in massing, arranging, and _ interpreting 
books had at last gained the recognition 
which it deserves. No single fact in con- 
nection with our Service has 
more significance for us as we face 
the problems of peace than this rec- 
ognition. Our War Service was sought 
and was performed on the ground of our 
special fitness to give it. The history of 
the Library War Service has been one 
of steady gain in this sort of recognition, 
for the discernment of certain far-seeing 
men in Washington did not mean that their 
judgment must necessarily be final and in- 
stantly accepted. Nay, it was their initial 
wisdom which made possible the gradual 
winning by the librarians of a professional 
status in the minds of thousands of com- 
manding officers, soldiers, sailors, marines. 

I believe it is now true that even the 
scornful and the doubting among the mili- 
tary have seen that books plus librarian are 
very different from books alone. And it 
has been no small gain for us as a profes- 
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sion that scores of our folk, mostly our 
younger members, have had to win their 
way to this esteem under novel and difficult 
circumstances. They have had to make 
good in most cases with very little prepara 
tion of the way by others. How hard that 
task was, and how strenuous and unremit 
ting the labor involved in setting up a new 
work amid adverse conditions, few who 
were not themselves engaged in it can un 
derstand. 

Long hours, obstacles innumerable, de- 
lays, red tape, failure of books and of sup- 
plies, cold, rain, even lack of sleep, were 
the lot of many of our pioneers in the War 


Service. The general testimony is, how- 
ever, most gratifying. They did make 


good. The exceptions were few enough to 
“prove the rule.” And as | look about me 
and see these men and women who have 
worn and are wearing our uniform, these 
younger folk who have toiled incessantly 
and with good spirit and good humor at 
manifold and difficult tasks, | am moved 
to no small pride and thankfulness. In the 
name of the American Library Association, 
I salute vou all, present and absent. We 
who could not go acknowledge to the full 
your sacrifice, your devotion, your skill, 
your energy. We share in the honor re- 
flected on our calling by your labors. The 
name librarian henceforth means something 
to millions of men because of your work. 
And to those also who planned and toiled 
to carry out this War Service are due the 
hearty thanks of the American Library 
Association, and them also I salute in your 
name. From the very first days of the 
War until now—two full years—certain of- 
ficers and committee members of this body 
have been unsparing in their devotion of 
strength, time, and effort to the Library 
War Service. They have worked to raise 
money and books, have sacrificed time and 
strength to attend committee meetings, have 
neglected their own work to do this patri 
otic service, and have given themselves 
generously in your behalf, in the name of 
the American Library Association. You 
know them all, and it would be easier, less 
invidious perhaps, to mention no names. 
But while recognizing that all of them have 
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been devotion itself, I cannot refrain from 
stating publicly the obligations which we 
owe to a certain few. 

There is our Secretary—Mr. George B. 
Utely—who has served as Executive Secre- 
tary of the War Service Committee, who has 
known no limit of hours for two years, and 
who has carried the greatly increased bur- 
den of his regular work in addition to all 
this war work. There is the Chairman of 
the War Finance Committee, Dr. Frank P. 
Hill, to whose untiring and truly heroic 
efforts we owe the raising of the First 
War Service Fund of eighteen hundred 
thousand dollars, and the Second Fund, of 
three and a half million. There is the 
Chairman of the War Service Committee, 
Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., who has spent his time 
and strength, I fear too lavishly, on the 
War Service and on the work of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven in charge of the United 
War Work Campaign Fund. No one who 
has not been a part of that work can realize 
the burden he has carried, and the way he 
has carried it. There is the Associate Gen- 
eral Director of the War Service, Mr. Carl 
H. Milam, to whom sixteen hours a day of 
the hardest kind of work seem a pleasing 
measure, and who has carried successfully 
administrative burdens which would have 
laid most of us on the shelf. And fin- 
ally there is the General Director of 
the War Service, Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
of whom I can say no more than that we 
all marvel at his capacity for work, his ad- 
ministrative skill, his foresight and his 
penetration. Volunteer work—all of it! 
Money does not, cannot, pay for the sort of 
labor these men—and their colleagues—for 
I speak of them equally with these I have 
ventured to name—have lavished on our 
contribution to America in her hour of 
need. It is our part not only to recog- 
nize their labors, but to carry on their 
work—to carry its spirit back to our offices 
and desks, into our reading rooms and 
stacks. We librarians are bound to be and 
do more because of what these our col- 
leagues have been and have done. 

We are bound as an association to do 
more—not as much or less—than we did 
before this emergency, this national crisis, 
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showed us our power to do. This obliga- 
tion is very real and vital and comes 
home to all of us. Just because the officers 
of the Association feel it so keenly, I have 
ventured to make it the topic for this ad- 
dress which our custom requires of each 
retiring president. But first in any con- 
sideration of our possible future activities 
there necessarily comes the question— 
“What sort of machinery do we have with 
which to work?” May we descend from 
thoughts of our accomplishments, and from 
our aspirations for future tasks to very 
practical considerations of our form of or- 
ganization? 

Few things are more tiresome—especi- 
ally in annual conferences—than “tinker- 
ing” with constitutions, as all who recall 
certain of our meetings will doubtless agree. 
I must almost apologize for taking these 
matters up here and now. But I must also 
in honesty say that my experience as your 
president shows that our organic law is very 
far from making for smooth and rapid 
achievement. We really have a most clum- 
sy organization, particularly in view of the 
fact that we live all over the United States 
and Canada, and that actual meetings of 
committees and boards are most expensive 
of time and money. Let me mention only a 
few of the obstacles and anomalies result- 
ing from our constitution. 

We expressly—and most wisely—place 
the responsibility for the business of the 
Association in the intervals between meet- 
ings on the Executive Board. One of the 
fundamental functions of such a board is 
the making up of the budget which gov- 
erns practically all expenditures and hence 
determines the extent and range of the 
Association’s activities. But the budget of 
this Association is prepared for the Execu- 
tive Board’s adoption by the Finance Com- 
mittee, but one of whose three members, by 
our constitution, is a member of the Execu- 
tive Board. This is not said in criticism 
of the work of the Finance Committee, but 
of the system, and of the possibilities of 
friction and delay which are involved. We 
have also a constitutional provision allow- 
ing mail votes of the Executive Board—an 
absolute necessity, since we now choose 
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that Board largely for geographical reas- 
ons, that all parts of our territory may be 
represented; and as a result meetings of 
the Board can be held but seldom, generally 
only twice or thrice a year. Hence the 
provision for voting by mail. But as mat- 
ters now stand, a single disapproving vote 
(when conducted by mail) negatives ab- 
solutely any proposal until it can be taken 
up and acted on at a meeting. Now it is of 
course difficult to obtain absolute unanimity 
of opinion on important matters of busi 
ness, and this provision results in very seri- 
ous delays and failures. 

We confide our publishing activities—one 
of our chief functions, and one destined 
to an increasing importance—to the Pu)- 
lishing Board, which is by the constitution 
so devised that but one member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board serves on it, and which con- 
tains no other officer of the Association. The 
Publishing Board has done fine work, 
deserves the thanks of this body. 
not necessarily responsive to the policies 
of the Executive Board or of the \sso- 
ciation, and in fact it may perfectly well be 
out of harmony with both. Again, I re- 
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peat, the form of organization is not one 
which works smoothly and quickly; again 
without criticism of individuals. 

The Treasurer of the Association does 
not sit on either the Finance Committee or 


the Executive Board. His function under 
our constitution seems merely clerical, and 
it is no small tribute to Mr. Roden’s pa 
tience and loyalty that he has been willing 
to serve us these many years without greater 
recognition and without the power to put 
his business experience in office at the 
disposal of the Association. While recog- 
nizing the public spirit and fidelity with 
which he and the members of the Finance 
Committee and of the Publishing Board 
have done the Association’s work, it appears 
strangely anomalous that in these days of 
efficiency system, our various bodies should 
be so disjointed. 

In the direction of smooth and rapid 
functioning I suggest that a simple scheme 
of things in which our Executive Board 
should serve virtually as a Board of Direc- 
tors performing the work of the Associ- 
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ation through committees of its own body 
would prove a signal advantage. In my 
judgment, our organization is far too com 
It should be simplified and mack 
more efficient by following the exampk 
If we but de 
circumstances 


plex. 


of business corporations. 
from the 
which have produced our present form of 
organization and view it from the stand- 
point of an efficiency engineer, we can sce 
at once that it would benefit greatly by 
centralizing responsibility and authority 
Some such process is a necessity, I be- 


tach ourselves 


lieve, if we are to meet the demands which 
are pressing upon us. 

I therefore urge that you consider this 
matter very carefully at.the business ses- 
sions, for I am convinced that until the 
Constitution of this Association permits con- 
centration of authority and rapidity of ac- 
tion we shall never perform the work we 
ought to do. This conviction is the direct 
result of my observation in the past year 
when so many important matters have been 
before the officers of the Association. I 
know it is shared by many thoughtful per- 
sons, and I trust you will give it your at- 
tention. 

What are these 
have just spoken? 
comes from ourselves. 


which I 
them all 


demands of 
The chief of 
We have seen the 
splendid spirit with which our library folk 
have responded to the call for their ser- 
vices in a time of the national peril. We 
have felt pride and satisfaction in the way 
the American Library Association has been 
doing big things in a big way. On every 
hand I hear librarians saying “We must 
not lose this spirit—this momentum. We 
must keep it for our peace-time work. We 
need it. There must be no slackening, no 
slump, no dropping back, no disobedience 
to the vision.” Do you not meet this sort 
of feeling and of talk? I do, wherever I 
Sometimes it takes one form, some- 
times it takes another, but it is there, con- 
stantly and always, this determination not 
to drop back into mere routine, not to let slip 
this sense of power. Can dare we, 
ignore this call to continuing service, ser- 
vice as a body, not merely as individuals. 
Whatever else we do here in this week, we 


go. 


we, 
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must not, | feel—and | am sure you all agree 
with me—we must not assume that with 
the war our collective responsibility ends, 
and we may go back to 1917 and take up the 
old threads where we left off. 

So strongly has this feeling been on the 
hearts of the officers of the Association that 
they felt confident that you would wish, 
would decide, would plan to go on to further 
corporate work in peace, work for the bene- 
fit of all libraries, and of communities hav- 
ing no libraries. To this end a library sur- 
vey of the entire country was authorized 
by the Executive Board in January and 
entrusted to a Committee of Five on Li- 
brary Service. This Committee was 
charged with the duty of setting down the 
actual conditions of American libraries 
today, their incomes, their property, their 
staffs, their salaries, their methods, their 
practice. It is to report here on its 
plans. How great is the need for some 
such statement of conditions, practice and 
standards | can testify from repeated ex- 
periences during the past four months. 
“Can't you give us some definite statement 
of what it would cost to run a college li- 
brary in the right way?” That was the 
demand the Ohio College Association made 
on me last April. “What should we as trus- 
tees expect our new librarian to do,” has 
been asked of me a dozen times in the last 
year. “Is our library doing well for its 
income?” is a fair question for any citizen 
whether a trustee or not. 

Some norm by which we can measure our- 
selves, some statement of practice, of sal- 
aries, of methods of training, which trus- 
tees and librarians can set before them as 
a goal, or a point of departure; this is what 
the Committee of Five will try to draw up. 
To do this properly will be most costly— 
but then, so will any other piece of good 
work. If we are to go forward we must 
first know where we stand. This we hope 
the Service Committee of Five will tell us, 
and I appeal to you all to second their 
efforts in your most hearty manner. 

One of the amazing experiences of the 
library service for soldiers and sailors has 
been the repeated calls for similar service 
to civilians. The money contributed for 
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war work has been used solely for war 
work, but it has been heart-breaking to re- 
fuse the many appeals for help—help which 
we could give, had we but the means. At the 
Council meeting which is open to all mem- 
bers, some of these kinds of service will be 
brought out by persons who have knowledge 
of them. But let me say in advance that 
we could keep an active force at work at 
Headquarters doing perfectly legitimate li- 
brary work not now being done by estab- 
lished agencies, had we the means. There 
is the continuing service to the army and 
navy, which we hope will be taken over 
by the government; service to the merchant 
marine—now so sadly neglected, and so 
appealing in its demand; service to light- 
houses and light-ships, and to the coast 
guard; information and inspection service 
for communities in real need of expert ad- 
vice, particularly in states having no library 
commissions; service to the blind, which is 
so costly and which so few local libraries 
are able to render effectively; service in 
organizing inter-library loans, and thus mak- 
ing the resources of the whole country serve 
research; service in co-operative buying in 
which we ought to bring to play for the 
benefit of us all the experience of buying 
for the war-work; service in publicity 
which will recognize that the best publicity is 
service; service to practical bibliography, 
unlocking the treasures too frequently con- 
cealed in card catalogs; service in prepar- 
ing all manner of union lists, to avoid much 
duplication of rare sets, and much bidding 
against one another; service in aid of spe- 
cial library training; service—but I will 
stop; why catalog the various co-operative 
enterprises and public benefits in which we 
are eager to engage? The work is here and 
ready to our hands. The harvest needs but 
the reapers. 

But says doubting Thomas—for he 
many of him—where is the money 


is here 


coming from to do all these fine things? 
Where, I ask, did the millions of books 
come from? What was the source of the 
millions on millions of magazines? Who 
gave us nearly five million dollars for our 
war work? The American people only have 
to be convinced that we have a good thing, 
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to give us all the money we need. If we 
can't convince them—then we won't get it. 
But we should, I am sure, have a friend in 
every man in both services who saw our 
book-plate on a book he read. If we can 
believe the tales we hear and the letters 
that come in, the boys believe in us and in 
our work. If, as I believe, we have their 
good-will, the rest is easy. The money will 
come—but not without asking, if also not 
for the asking. 

It will be our task at this conference, 
my fellow-members, to decide whether you 
wish to make the venture, to ask for the 
money, to decide whether you believe 
enough in your work to try to make the 
American people believe in it. 

A word in conclusion. The emergency 
work of the past two years has been done 
by a happy combination of our experienced 
leaders and our younger men and women. 
If the American Library Association is 
to go forward—whether on the plans before 
us today or on any others, it matters not 
which; if the American Library Association 
it to go forward it must be by the efforts of 
the younger generation. I see before me 
a few veterans who have been with the 
Association since its first meetings. We 
listened last year at Albany to him who 
was long its chief servant and its chief in- 


Ir is now ten years since the Special Li- 
braries Association came into existence. | 
am convinced that library ideas may grow 
into facts not differently from inventions 
in the scientific world. As the invention 
passes through its stages of ridicule, ex- 
perimentation and acceptance so we have 
had our vicissitudes, but looking backward 
I am certain that definite contributions have 
been made to the library movement as a 
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INTERPRETING THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT* 
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spiration, Melvil Dewey. But, ladies and 
gentlemen, his words—prophetic as they 
were—marked the end of an epoch. The 
men of 1876 are almost all gone. The men 
who come into the work in the nineties are 
getting old. The war has shown the powers 
of those men and women who have come 
to us in the last two decades. To them be- 
long the tasks of the near future. If ever 
we feared lest the men who should succeed 
Dewey and Winsor, Larned and Poole and 
Cutter, Fletcher and Little and Brett, should 
set a lower mark than theirs that doubt 
has been resolved by the last two years. 
Those who come after our pioneers are 
more than equal to the task. Together, if 
they will bear with slower wits and less 
active bodies of us older men and women, 
we can carry the American Library Asso- 
ciation on to greater and nobler service. 
For very plainly we stand at the cross- 
roads. Our war service is all but done. 
Six months will see the end of it. We can 
of course go lumbering on, doing fairly 
well, as of old, our accustomed tasks. Or 
we can strike out into new fields, in ways 
of practical library service that are clearly 
open. Iam confident of your choice,and more 
confident that we can not go back. We 
shall, | am sure, make 1919 memorable and 
the year of the great decision. 


whole. Men with breadth of vision and 
executive qualities have identified them- 
selves with our Association. They have 
brought into our counsels from their rich 
business experience new ideas and a fresh 
approach to our problems. The entrance of 
these personalities into our library con- 
ferences has acted as a strong leaven and 
has had a marked beneficial effect upon the 
parent organization and its affiliated soci- 
eties. The formation of the special library 
was a direct result of the demand for ready 
reference material furnished with expedi- 
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tion, coupled with its presentation in or- 
ganized and digested form—this function 
with due justice to its numerous readers 
the public library did not perform. Hence 
the creation of the special library. 

This association was born out of that 
idea. For two or three years it suffered 
from the criticism it met at the hands of 
the older school librarians who had little 
sympathy for this rather rough treatment 
of their cherished ideals. Yet it forged on 
in the hands of a devoted band of sup- 
porters—I could name many of them, I 
see them sitting here before me—passing 
through the experimental stage working 
out many of its own ideas and practices 
until it stands today a well recognized and 
accepted fact. The Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has builded its success around this 
new idea and still champions it. That the 
idea, then, as originally conceived and 
promulgated, has proven itself to be the 
correct interpretation of librarianship is 
ever more and more increasingly evident 
from the attending facts. Today we are 
a strong body of over 400 members widely 
distributed in every corner of the country 
and overseas in several foreign lands. Let 
us accept then the fact that the “Special 
Library,” perhaps unwisely so called, for 
lack of a better term, has found itself 
and become a real living and vital part of 
the whole library movement. 

With this thought in mind, may we call 
attention to a few of the striking occu- 
rences of the past year as they have im- 
pressed themselves upon your President. 

A year ago we, too, stood “at the cross- 
roads.” The affairs of this association were 
at a critical position. Larger national is- 
sues had compelled many to devote less 
time to the usual plans and their encour- 
agement. After passing this meeting new 
officers were installed by a nominating com- 
mittee which the convention had charged 
with this difficult task. Let me say here 
and now that such a method of election 
should never again be resorted to by this 
or any other body should it even become 
necessary to lock the doors and compel an 
election by real congressional methods, For- 
tunately, we have had a most happy issue 
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out of all our afflictions due to the devotion 
of each and every one of my associates 
upon the Executive Board and to the cordial 
and loyal support of our members every- 
where at large. Here let me acknowledge 
to you all publicly the splendid work done 
by our new Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Williams of Wilmington, Delaware, who 
has devotedly stuck to her work even under 
the trying conditions imposed upon her as 
a result of the increased price we were 
obliged to put on the magazine, necessitat- 
ing as it did much additional correspondence 
with out entire membership. . 

To Mr. Friedel of Boston who took up 
the Editorship, when Mr. Power left for 
France, we owe many thanks. He not only 
did this actively and earnestly but the re- 
sults have been only too evident in th 
increasing quality and merit of the paper 
itself. Mr. Redstone, our Vice-President, 
who during the year has personally under- 
taken his largest work as State Librarian 
of Massachusetts has found time and energy 
to devote to the work of our Executive 
Board, attending all its meetings. Many 
others have helped in one way or another. 

As a result of much correspondence and 
several conferences we now advance the 
following definition trusting that it wil! 
cover with some degree of satisfaction the 
ideas of all: 

“A Special Library consists of a good 
working collection of information either 
upon a specific subject or field of activity; 
it may consist of general or even limited 
material serving the interests of a special 
clientéle, and preferably in charge of a 
specialist trained in the use and application 
of the particular material.” 

To thus consolidate the ideas of many 
into a concrete definition, I consider it to be 
one of the accomplishments of the year 
and one which will do much to remove 
opposition and concentrate, on the other 
hand, diversified interests into solid sup- 
port. 

We should turn ourselves to the prob- 
lems of using this definition. It is so clear 
that any business man can understand it. 
He can, without our help, on seeing this 
definition, classify himself as “within” or 
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“without.” It was our one thought that 
this should be so clearly done that this 
might be true. Then, with wide publicity 
through technical papers, we can hope to 
unearth and bring to light many now un- 
known special libraries and gather to our- 
selves their support, giving in return our 
co-operative help. It should be one pur- 
pose then of the next administration to 
bring about a complete survey of the Special 
Library Field thruout the United States 
and in foreign countries. 

This problem is a vital one and requires 
careful work. Your president during kis 
administration has been privilegea@ to cross 
the country from coast to coast and see 
special libraries in a new light and also in 
their relation to the whole library move- 
ment. It is but yesterday that it could be 
safely said that there were a few special 
libraries in the larger cities along our 
Eastern seaboard and that was all. This 
is no longer true. In a thriving Pacific 
Coast City | found no less than 10 or 12 
small library beginnings, one in a large 
power company, another in a prominent 
furniture store, two more in the motion 
picture plants of the larger producers, still 
others in the leading banks and manufac- 
tories of the city. Tomorrow they will be 
full fledged special libraries, well organ- 
ized, properly manned and performing a 
vital service in that community. I may 
add that I discovered these without the 
help of the local public librarian and from 
this fact I wish to draw some observations. 
These special libraries should be built up 
rapidly and effectively under the help and 
stimulus of the local public librarian. If 
encouraged and helped, thus to get onto 
their feet, every one of these special libra- 
ries will naturally become a prop to the 
public library itself in its time of need. No 
public library in a large community of di- 
versified industries can ever hope to com- 
pete with its public funds as backing against 
the special library when well developed in 
any one industry and backed by its unlim- 
ited resources, but on the other hand the 
public library should encourage the coming 
and growth of these special libraries to 
strengthen its own resourcese. In such a 
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community I picture a progressive public 
library doing everything to lead its local 
industries to establish special libraries of 
their own by loaning books and other data 
pertaining to their work and thus sowing 
the seed, so that in time the public library 
may be able to command through contact 
with these highly developed special hbra 
ries information which it would never have 
found available. In this way we have 
complete and entire library system for the 
whole nation. It centers in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, from there 
radiates to every state in the union to the 
several State Libraries, thence, to the 
local public libraries within each State, 
and each of these in turn will be 
surrounded by a_ group. of financial 
commercial, industrial, medical, technical 
and other special libraries. We thus 
disarm all opposition and construct a 
whole organism. Special libraries should 
be helped not hindered, their association 
should be supported and fostered, and the 
very greatest co-operation should exist be- 
tween all libraries. No one element alone 
is complete without the others. All are 
stronger for each other's help. 

Another reason why we should begin to 
see this whole problem in its entirety is 
this. The war has sown the library idea 
far and wide and sown it through the sup- 
port of all classes of librarians alike. 
Where may we look for the first reaction 
from this effort? I am led to believe that 
these thousands of young men returning to 
industrial and commercial life will not fail 
to remember that they looked up some 
things in books and pamphlets while en- 
gaged in the world’s greatest undertaking 
and were able to do the thing at hand bet- 
ter because of information in print. If this 
is so, they will call for books and they will 
use the printed page in their daily work. 
Our business executives will readily accede 
to their demands and information collec- 
tions will grow up in spots heretofore 
uncultivated. This is more likely to be true 
than that a wider use of public libraries will 
immediately follow, for the workman always 
asks to have his tools close at hand. This 
will mean a new group of special libraries 
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in every city; not a lot of new branch libra- 
ries in each community. Furthermore, we 
must always remember that where there may 
be one public library system in each com- 
munity there may be as many special libra- 
ries as there are separate important enter- 
prises able to support them. Recently a 
publisher has prefaced his circular letter to 
sell books with this statement, to the effect 
that many of his customers “have found 
that it paid to install libraries of practical 
books of interest to their employees and 
workmen. They have found that it not 
only stimulated production, but improved 
the personnel of their force, by developing 
more interest in the work and a higher state 
of mentality.” This sums up well the es- 
sence of the special library movement and 
I have only hoped to point out these things 
to the end that our friends—perhaps I 
should say our foster parents,—the public 
librarians, will eventually accept us and aid 
us, that we in turn may gladly and willingly 
uphold their hands. We are both parts 
of one organic whole. 

If this then be true, we believe a spirit of 
co-operation should exist between the two 
groups and neither one should encroach 
upon the other's field. It is no more ridicu- 
lous to see a special librarian assuming to 
run a public library than it is to see a 
public librarian complacently attack a 
special library problem feeling his own ca- 
pacity to do the thing without the help of 
the one who has spent his days and nights 
working in this particular field. Each 
should look to the other for those things 
belonging within the other’s scope. 

I have been impressed further on return- 
ing by way of Chicago by finding a great 
technical library well handled and with a 
fine conception of its relation to the sur- 
rounding smaller libraries of which you 
will hear more during this conference. And 
under the same roof we found a highly 
developed and flourishing special library in 
the world’s greatest retail merchandizing 
emporium. We think this latter type of 
library is but an expression of what will 
ultimately be found in hundreds of similar 
establishments in all of our cities. 

Of the problems of our internal organiza- 
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tion I shall barely speak. Much is needed 
to take care of our steady growth. The 
work, if it continues to be voluntary, will 
have to be split up. A vice-president might 
well be added, perhaps two, and a definite 
assignment of duties for each laid down. 
The office of Secretary-Treasurer may need 
to be divided. A publicity manager be- 
comes imperative if we are to get the 
much needed revenue so easily to be found 
in this field. A handbook, which has often 
been urged, is still highly desirable. Thess 
are all constructive plans useful to make 
us develop as we should. Paid services 
with increased income can well supplant 
volunteer effort in our work, in fact paid 
services are becoming imperative if we 
grow much more. It is worth while for us 
to be considering the problem of a head 
quarters in some large eastern city, since 
our stronghold lies here still, where the 
Associations’ activities could be pressed not 
sporadically but daily as a part of a regu- 
lar program. These things I lay befor: 
you and urge that you do not go away 
from this conference without discussing 
and acting upon many of them. 

In conclusion I can do no better than 
to quote from a recent letter from our 
former Vice-president, Mr. Herbert 
Brigham who urged that more stress be 
put upon the development of research in 
the special library field. He continues “By 
research I mean an active development to 
keep pace with the changed conditions due 
to peace and the unusual position of the 
United States in world politics. The ex- 
port field, transportation, business costs and 
kindred commercial problems will probably 
require extensive research. 

“The Special Libraries should have a 
stronger back-ground in commercial prac- 
tice and should be ready to meet the 
growing demands for subjects that I 
have enumerated. The special libra- 
rian should be more than the keeper 
of books; he should delve deep into 
the problems which surround the speci- 
fied business to which the special library is 
attached and should have a ground work 
for the larger aspects of the business 
world.” 
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Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 
It is a very great pleasure and _ privi- 
lege for me to be here with you today. 
Next to ships I would rather talk 
about books than anything in the 
world. When I first began my excursions 
into literature, through a little classic called 
“Reading Without Tears,” in words of 
one syllable, books have been my constant 
companion. When I first went to sea in 
1877, and that is a m‘zghty long time ago, 
| was accustomed, whenever I had the op- 
portunity, and wher he circumstances per- 
mitted, to always carry with me up on 
deck, in the mid watch, that is, from mid- 
night to 4 o'clock in the morning, four or 
five books; I liked to vary my menu every 
hour. One of those books always was a 
“Spectator”; I don’t believe as a midshipman 
| ever kept watch without a “Spectator.” 

In those days the library aboard the old 
flag ship Hartford consisted of a Bible, 
Story “On the Constitution,” and Frank 
Moore’s “History of the Rebellion,” in an 
endless number of volumes. Now, the Bible 
was used for strictly professional purposes. 
It was taken out frequently to swear wit- 
nesses in court martial cases. I don't think 
anybody in the ship cared anything about 
Judge Story’s Commentaries, and as for the 
“History of the Rebellion,” the events were 
too recent then to warrant an excursion into 
the Admiral’s sanctum. So the people who 
loved books usually took them to sea with 
them. I don’t think, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that it was until in the eighties that 
regular libraries were established on board 
ship, and it was done at the instigation and 
suggestion of the late Admiral Chadwick, 
who was a great book man himself. The 
Government provided very generously for 
two libraries aboard ship, one for the offi- 
cers, called the ship's library, and the other 
for the crew, but both officers and crew had 
access to either one or both of the li- 
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braries. The ship's library consisted largely 
of more serious works, what nowadays you 
call “high-brow stuff’—technical and pro- 
fessional books, and histories and biograph- 
ies, and things of that sort, while the 
crew's library consisted mostly of fiction. 
These libraries were kept up to date and 
very generously supplied with the newest 
books by the Navy Department. The lists 
were from time to time revised by compe 
tent people in the Navy Department, and 
our libraries aboard ship were such that 
they were the subject of comment by for- 
eign officers when they would come on board 
ship, the British following in our foot- 
steps in regard to the establishment of 
libraries. 

When the war came on, the Department 
made further generous allowances, not for 
the officers, but for the men, in allotting 
sums for magazines, weeklies, and things 
of that sort, and in the newer and larger 
ships, reading rooms have been provided for 
the men and the men have been encouraged 
to occupy them and use them. On Sunday 
afternoons on board ships, as you will see 
if you go aboard any of these ships in 
the harbor, now anchored in the North 
River, those rooms are not only occupied 
by the men, but by the men with their 
sweethearts. It is a very nice place for 
men to talk over their affairs with their 
best girls—and every sailor man has a best 
girl if he is the proper kind of sailor man. 

My attention was first called to the 
\merican Library Association at the early 
part of the war by a representative of th: 
Association, who came to talk over the 
question with me, as to the possibility of 
supplying our ships with books The idea 
appealed to me instantly, and we decided 
that a fair proportion of books would be 
one for every four men. That is the num- 
ber shown by my order, and those books 
were put on board ship. I have forgotten 
how many books were allotted to my force 
alone. Of course the transport force, the 
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cruiser force, was the largest single, active 
unit during the war; necessarily so because 
we had to carry over so many men. 

The American Library Association has 
provided for both services, including the 
marines, something like a million and a half 
books. I think I am correct in saying 
that about 650,000 were sent to the ships, 
the naval stations, and to the marines. 
Now, 650,000 books is a goodly number, but 
the work of the Association did not stop 
there. When the ships returned, repre 
sentatives of the Association would come 
aboard, the books that had been worn out 
in use were gathered up, and were replaced 
by good books. The thing that appealed 
most, I think,-to every officer and every 
man was the unostentatious way in which 
this work was carried on. There were never 
any Macedonian calls for help in the way 
of contributions, but above all, the men 
were made to realize and to feel that the 
books were their own. There was no re- 
striction whatever on men drawing them. 
All the Association asked—they required 
nothing—demanded nothing—all the Asso- 
ciation asked was that the books should be 
kept in circulation. That was a very mod- 
est request, and that was done. 

Now, the question is asked sometimes, 
“Do these sailors read very much; do the 
soldiers read very much?” I know from per- 
sonal observation that the books were in con- 
stant demand, and that they were in constant 
circulation. They were placed as a rule 
near the troop compartments for the sol- 
diers, and for the sailors they were placed 
in their compartments. The books were 
allotted to them and they could draw these 
books; they were not responsible in any 
way for their condition or what became 
of them. If the books were lost, that was 
profit and loss to the A. L. A., and didn’t 
concern the sailor man. There was no 
compulsion, no restraint; they had free 
access to these books. 

The character of the books furnished was 
above the average. I think the enlisted 
man does not care so much nowadays about 
reading fiction as he does about something 
adequate to prepare himself for civil lif 
when he leaves the service. Many of them 


have only one enlistment, but every man that 
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goes out into the great body politic from 
the Navy, if he is the right sort of man, 
is better equipped than when he entered the 
service. So they want to prepare themselves, 
and there has been a great demand, | under 
stand from some of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, for technical books, on electricity 
steam, boilers—all that sort of thing. They 
can read and study on board ship. I have 
seen men around on the docks, absorbed 
in books, and I have always felt if the 
bos’n mate had to pipe his whistle more 
than once to get attention, the youthful 
sailor or soldier who was just a little bit 
slow in answering the call because he 
wanted to finish his page or paragraph, and 
probably did it by carrying the book with 
one finger in between the pages, was to Ix 
excused, because there is nothing that s 
develops a man as reading. I have ofte: 
wondered how people who do not care for 
reading can stand it on board ship, when 
there is nothing else going on. If he has 
the love of reading, he wants nothing else, 
and so I don’t see how, when people go 
abroad, and look at pictures and statuary, 
or handsome paintings, they can appreciate 
that art unless they have read about it, and 
know what those things mean. 

Your work is education of soldiers and 
sailors along those lines. I have been asked 
to answer two questions: In the first place 
is your work appreciated, and in the second 
place, it is worth while? I think I am 
speaking as one having authority, and can 
say that after close observation for many 
years, I know your work is appreciated 
You can see the answer to that in the 
ragged books passed from hand to hand, 
and turned in at the end of each voyage. 
They certainly show that they are appreci- 
ated, and I think that you are entitled to 
the thanks of the Army and the Navy for 
the splendid work you have done. 

Above all, there is nothing sectarian in 
your work, and if war should come again, 
I would like to see in all the welfare ac- 
tivities, no religious lines drawn. I don't 
think it makes for the best. We are all 
one in our endeavor to win the war, to save 
the country, and it does not make any dif- 
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ference whether the Jewish Welfare Board, 
or the American Red Cross, or the Y. M. 
Cc. A., or the Knights of Columbus directs 
the welfare work. What difference does 
creed, race, or color make? There should 
be no distinction, and you are unconsciously, 


perhaps, the pioneers on those lines, be- 


cause your books are there. 

Now, is it worth while? I think I may 
speak for both services when I say that it 
is. Your work has been most beneficent; 
your influence has been far-reaching, far 
more so than | believe any man or woman 
here realizes, except those who have been 
aboard ship, and have been to the front, and 
have been in contact with it. All you have 
done strengthens the mental, moral, and in- 
tellectual fibre of every sailor and every 
soldier, and all for the glory of the nation. 

There is just one suggestion I am going 
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to make, and then I am through. We all 
know your splendid poster of the soldier 
with the tin helmet, his arms full of books 
Many of us watched it while it was in its 
original conception and the artist was paint- 
ing it there at the library. Now I am 
going to tell you a little story, and then you 
will see the point. 
the Metropolitan 

York. 


was a 


\ lady came out of 
House in New 
friend, and 


Opera 
She was talking to a 
very enthusiastic admirer of the 
soldiers. She said, “My soul 
in kahki for 14 There 
sailor man standing by, who had also been 


has been 
months!” was a 
at the opera, and he couldn't help saying to 
her, “Madam, couldn't you put your soul 
I am taking the 
liberty of suggesting, Mr. President, when 


for a little while in blue?” 


your artist designs the next poster, he will 


put his soul in blue for a little while. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE ARMY~ 


By Freperick P. Kerret, Third Assistant Secretary of War. 


Mr. President and members of the 
American Library Association. can- 
not, by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, ever conceive the possibility of my 
being elected to this honorable body, but I 
want to say that in this particular matter 
of the war work of the Association I hap- 
pen to have had something to do with it 
before most of you. I remember it very 
well, indeed. The war then about 
two weeks old, so far as our participation 
in it was concerned, when I went to break- 
fast at the Cosmos Club in Washington 
one morning and saw there Dr. Herbert 
Putnam. His eye was unusually bright, 
and I suppose you all know how Mr. Put- 
nam looks and acts when he is in the throes 
of a new idea. He had all the symptoms, 
and as he knew that I had some remote 
connection with the War Department he 
came over and sat down by me and said, 
“What are your soldiers going to have 
to read?” I replied, “I have not the slight- 


was 
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est idea.” “Well,” he said, “It is about time 
to begin to think of it.” So I arranged to 
have him talk with Mr. Baker on the sub- 
ject, and the interview was most satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of War, because he 
had, I think, an entirely new conception of 
what the training of citizen soldiers should 
be. 

We all know that in the past, so long 
as soldiers were valiant and were reason- 
ably disciplined in arms, it was looked 
on as rather unwise to inquire too curiously 
into their conduct in other respects. The 
phrase “brutal, soldiery” was 
regarded as not inappropriate or derogatory 
Of course, we also know the terrible cost 
in human lives and human suffering from 
that assumption; that soldiers were natur- 
ally and inevitably disorderly and disso- 
lute. 

So that just at the time when Mr. Put- 
nam’s suggestion came to Mr. Baker the 
War Department was considering how to 
build up a wholesome series of substitutes 
in the way of diversion and relaxation for 
the soldiers to take the place of the other 
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kind, which they would, in all probability, 
find if the wholesome ones were not pro- 
vided. The assumption that an officer is 
a gentleman is almost as old as the mili- 
tary profession, but I think it is the first 
time in history that any nation assumed and 
acted on the assumption that the common 
soldier is also a gentleman, and it is the fact 
that the American Army was drilled and 
trained on that broad assumption which I 
think is the cause, more than anything 
else, for the fact that by and large, and 
with comparatively very rare exceptions, 
the American soldier was a true gentleman 
and acted as such. ; 

Just before the suggestion from the 
American Library Association was made, 
the Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities had been organized under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Fosdick, and plans were 
under way for athletics and singing, and 
movies and dramatics and dances—in fact, 
the soldiers up to that time had had planned 
for them practically all that is accepted 
under the term of college life, with the 
exception of the college. And therefore the 
intellectual element coming in through the 
suggestion from the American Library As- 
sociation was doubly welcome and doubly 
appropriate. The work of the Association 
was welcomed by the Training Camp Com- 
mission, and as you all know, was taken 
in with open arms at the training camps and 
into the work in France. I have visited a 
good many of the training camps and I have 
seen a little of the work on the other side, 
so | speak to some degree from personal 
experience. 

The buildings of the American Library 
Association in this country in the training 
camps here were havens of refuge to the 
men who wanted to take their relaxation a 
little quietly. I saw an entirely official 
communication from one of the inspectors 
general; I can’t quote it exactly, but his 
comment was about as follows: “I have 
been asking the soldiers about the useful- 
ness of the American Library Association 
buildings, and I have been told by a number 
of soldiers that they are the only places 
in the camp where a man was reasonably 
free and reasonably secure from either rag- 
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time or prayer-meeting.” That was from 
an official communication. 

The men and women who are classed in 
the great army of civilian war-workers— 
and it was a great army and it did a great 
work—these men and women are divided 
rather sharply between those who with 
the best will in the world dashed off into 
some wholly new and untried field of activ- 
ity (and they were in the majority), and 
those who were willing to forego some of 
the excitements of novelty and variety in 
order to bring to the common task the 
training they had had in their daily work 
The librarians are a very good example of 
the second group; instead of rushing off to 
do things that they knew nothing about, they 
brought their professional skill, and they 
brought their professional enthusiasm and 
their pride in the job, to the work that had 
to be done, and as a result the work was 
well done in all its aspects, and not only 
the War Department, but the individual 
officers and enlisted men in the Army, owed 
a very great debt of gratitude to the Asso- 
ciation. 

I want to say a word—perhaps the repre- 
sentatives of the Training Camp Commis- 
sion can’t say it quite so well—I want to 
say a word of thanks for the unfailingly 
cooperative spirit which the Association 
has shown in its relation to the Commission. 
The Commission was given the job of driv- 
ing a team of seven horses, none of which 
had had any particular experience in going 
in harness, and it wasn’t an easy job. The 
very seal for service of the various groups 
meant that they would get into one another's 
way, and Mr. Fosdick and his associates 
had no easy task of it, I assure you. But 
I don’t think there was any exception to the 
rule that the A. L. A. stayed in the traces 
and pulled hard all the time; in fact, they 
were pointed to as examples. I do not 
know whether that added to their popular- 
ity with the others or not. 

As I say, your work was well organized; 
it showed both ingenuity and initiative. | 
think any organization which succeeded. in 
getting Mr. Burleson to send printed ma- 
terials for a cent without addresses or other 
technicalities shows that it has the power 
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to get other people to do what it wants. 

So far as I can see, the Association had 
no theories in advance, but met each situa- 
tion as it developed, and met it well. It 
seemed to have learned since | was an 
undergraduate that the theory of library ad- 
ministration is to get the books to the read- 
ers, and not the readers to the books, and 
that certainly was welcomed by the soldiers, 
who had very little time to make long 
trips for books. It also seemed to believe 
that a worn-out, shabby book was the cause 
for congratulation, and not for apology. 
That also was very, very satisfactory. 

The Association cooperated most effec- 
tively, and I think most unselfishly, in the 
great plan for educational work in France— 
that educational project which before it 
came to a conclusion resolved itself into 
a university of some 15,000 students, and 
a series of post and divisional schools that 
ran the total of students after the armi- 
stice in France up to nearly a quarter of a 
million men, a perfectly immense enterprise 
that was built very solidly on the help of the 
American Library Association in providing 
reference books and other books that were 
needed. And the books got over on time 
and were very much appreciated. One of 
the great revelations of the war has been 
the fact that the average, normal, young 
American male does like to read; he does 
like to use his brain, and that’s a factor 
which | think we can remember, in your 
profession and mine. I think we very much 
underestimate the real pleasure that young 
men, and presumably young women, get 
out of using their brains. I venture to 
prophesy that the use of public and private 
libraries and library facilities among the 
men who are now returning to civil life 
from the Army, will be a very interesting 
phenomenon. I know that the Library 
Association didn't perform its service with 
a lively sense of favors to come, and per- 
haps it is for that very reason your re- 
wards are very sure, and will develop very 
soon. You may have noticed that Admiral 
Sims, who is in charge of the fleet in for- 
eign waters, has already made a_ very 
definite recommendation to the Navy that 
every battleship and every ship on which 
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our Navy is stationed should have an ade- 
quate library, properly administered. And 
the plans for the permanent administration 
of the Army include both a very carefully 
studied educational plan and a plan fo: 
opportunities for reading and for the use 
of books under proper care within the 
\rmy. So that both Army and Navy havc 
learned the lesson so far as the use oi 
books is concerned, | think. 

Not long ago the War Department en 
deavored to ascertain, through the Training 
Camp Commission, the names of a few of 
the members of the different cooperating 
organizations whose service was of so out 
standing a character that it would be ap 
propriate for the Secretary of War to 
make some personal acknowledgment, and 
this request for a suggestion went to the 
American Library Association as well as 
to the other bodies. Let me read you the 
reply—perhaps you haven't heard it: 

“While recognition of the Association as 
such will be very much appreciated, per- 
sonal recognition of any sort is respectfully 
waived and distinctly not desired.” 

That brought us up rather with a turn, 
but on re-reading one could see that it 
was one more example and proof of the 
spirit of team play which is so striking 
a characteristic of this Association, of the 
subordination of the individual to the gen- 
eral plan. Now if I were a French field 
marshal, I could decree that from now on 
forever after, members of this Association 
could wear a fourragére of some appropri- 
ate shape and texture to loop around | 
think it is the left shoulder; and I may 
say, incidentally, from our experience, the 
fourragére would not be made of red tape! 
I lack that power, and don’t know that the 
fourragére would not be a little embar- 
rassing, in the long run, in any case. This 
I do, however, and | do in all sincerity, Mr. 
President; I express on behalf of my chief 
and his associates, both military and ci- 
vilian, the very sincere and heartfelt thanks 
of the Army for the generous, intelligent, 
and altogether effective cooperation of the 
American Library Association throughout 
the period of the war. That | do with 
very great pleasure. 
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President Bishop has asked me to give 
some account of the library side of the 
government office named The Inquiry, be- 
cause he thinks it a matter of professional 
interest. 

I shall say little of the personnel of the 
Inquiry, since there are two histories of 
the organization in preparation; one for 
the American Geographical Society, under 
the supervision of its director, Dr. Bow- 
man, and the other for the War Depart- 
ment by the History Board of the War 
Plans Division of the General Staff. It 
is only necessary now to say that in Sep- 
tember 1917 Colonel House was author- 
ized by President Wilson to collect and 
organize data that might be useful at 
the eventual Peace Conference; that he 
promptly established in New York an of- 
fice which was later called the Inquiry, 
under the directorship of President Mezes; 
that by the time the armistice was signed 
more than 150 American scholars had con- 
tributed reports on matters in which they 
were specialists; that representatives of the 
nations affected had come for conferences 
with the officers and specialists of the bu- 
reau; that there was frequent exchange of 
material and of views between The Inquiry 
and similar bureaus abroad, especially those 
of France and England; that the Depart- 
ment of State, the Military Intelligence 
Division of the General Staff, the National 
Research Council, the National Board for 
Historical Service, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Tariff Commission, the War 
Colleges, and many other official and unoffic- 
ial organizations, American and foreign, co- 
operated in the work; that after thirteen 
months the material gathered, amounting to 
several tons in weight was placed on 
board the George Washington to travel 
overseas with the President on December 
4th, 1918; and that all the information gath- 
ered had been so carefully classified and in- 
dexed that it was instantly available. 

The location of the office of the organ- 
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OUR LIBRARY RESOURCES AS SHOWN BY SOME 
GOVERNMENT NEEDS IN THE WAR* 


By Anprew Keocu, Librarian, Yale University Library 


ization was a difficult problem, but it was 
finally solved by accepting the offer of the 
American Geographical Society to place 
its building and most of its staff at 
the disposal of the Inquiry. The Soci- 
ety’s building is convenient of access and 
yet not too public; it houses a library and 
an organization intended for research 
workers; and it provided a place where 
confidential documents and maps were safe. 
From November toth, 1917, the work of 
the Inquiry was carried on at Broadway and 
156th Street under guard night and day. 
At first the scope of the Inquiry was very 
wide, but with the establishment or devel- 
opment of other government bureaus to look 
after certain topics, such as strategy or 
international law, the work of the Inquiry 
became more intensive, until at last it was 
centered on territorial and economic 
matters. The main areas in which re- 
search was conducted were of course de- 
termined by the war itself, but special 
studies were made of disputed areas, or of 
local conditions that were the sources of 
political antagonisms. <A typical study of a 
country included its political and diplomatic 
history, its economics, its geography, and 
its education. The historian reported on 
historic rights, including suffrage laws; on 
religious developments and customs ; on sub- 
ordinate nationalities; on the rights of mi- 
nority peoples in composite populations; on 
recent political history as related to di- 
plomacy and treaties; and on public law and 
constitutional reforms. The economist re- 
ported on international matters, such as raw 
materials, coaling stations, cable stations, 
tariffs and customs unions, free ports, open 
ports; and on regional matters, such as in- 
dustrial development, self-sufficiency, and 
traffic routes in relation to boundaries and 
material resources. The geographer re- 
ported on strategic frontiers and topo- 
graphic barriers, and on economic factors 
such as irrigation, not only in their present 
development but as to their possibilities in 
a general reconstruction. The cartographer 
made maps and diagrams to visualize every 
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kind of distribution, such as racial, lin- 
guistic, and religious boundaries, minerals, 
fuel, water power, railways and trade 
routes, crops and live stock. 

The study of a question consisted primar- 
ily in the collecting of the essential facts; 
and secondarily in the sifting and collating 
of these facts so as to show their bearing 
upon any solution of a problem that might 
be proposed. The work had no political bias, 
the instructions given to the experts being 
to exercise fairness and to consider the 
interests of the peoples in the territories 
affected. This complete liberty of action 
gave unbiassed results, and it is gratifying 
to know that the work of the American ex- 
perts won high commendation from the 
various foreign delegations. 

For its collaborators the Inquiry turned 
to the universities of the country, since it 
is the function of the universities not only 
to train experts, but to maintain high ideals 
of thoroness and scholarly impartiality. 
The Inquiry did not confine itself to uni- 
versity faculties, however, but obtained the 
assistance of competent men without regard 
to university affiliations. Sometimes reports 
were requested from several different au- 
thorities, because on many questions there 
are not only two sides, but half a dozen. 

The collaborators were not always at 
large universities, nor residents of large 
cities, and many of them could not leave 
their occupations to carry on research else- 
where. The Inquiry could not purchase the 
books they needed, partly because it lacked 
the money, but chiefly because of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining and storing so much 
material. The problem was complicated by 
the fact that the work had to be done with 
as much secrecy as possible. It became 
necessary, therefore, to organize at head- 
quarters a bibliographical service which 
should do for these scattered scholars what 
a regular library does for its own clients. 
To this end great assistance was given by 
the American Geographical Society, which 
placed its whole library and its library staff 
at the service of the Inquiry. Not only did 
it do this to the fullest extent, but it bought 
large numbers of books and maps for the 
use of the Inquiry, and it began and car- 
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ried on a map-making program without 
precedent in this country. The American 
Geographical Society is however limited 
in scope and in funds, and a call upon other 
libraries for help soon became necessary. 
Of the outside libraries those upon which 
the greatest demands were made were Co- 
lumbia and the New York Public. I put 
them alphabetically because it is impossible 
to say which rendered the greater servic: 
Each purchased books that were needed, 
each provided special rooms for the research 
workers, and each gave reference service 
beyond measure. Columbia lent Miss Flor- 
ence Wilson to become the Assistant Li- 
brarian of the Inquiry, and the American 
Library Association sent her to Paris to 
continue her work on the files she had cared 
for so well in New York. The cordial and 
unstinted assistance given by Dean Car- 
penter, Mr. Hicks, and Miss Mudge was 
only equalled by that so cheerfully given 
by Dr. Anderson, Mr. Lydenberg, and 
others of the New York Library staff. 
Outside of New York the greatest help 
was received from the Library of Congress. 
Dr. Putnam made more than one visit to 
the Inquiry, gave every facility for the use 
of the national library, and procured and 
made available many books that could not 
otherwise be had. Princeton contributed 
Dr. Richardson himself, who not only made 
investigations in the Library of Congress 
and elsewhere, but prepared for the Inquiry 
many bibliographies that were of the ut- 
most service. The list of cooperating li- 
braries is a long one, and it is a great 
pleasure to state that the librarians called 
upon went to extraordinary lengths in 
rendering service, giving their time and 
thought and energy, waiving rules when- 
ever that was possible, and assenting will 
ingly to the Government's requisitioning of 
books where the rules of their 
made no provision for loans. I am particu- 
larly glad of the opportunity of stating that 
of the many hundreds of books from Ameri- 
ean libraries now in Paris for the use of 
the Peace Conference a large number bear 
the Harvard bookplate. 

My paper has to deal, however, not only 
with the service rendered to the Govern- 
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ment by the scholarly libraries of the coun- 
try, but with the service they did not 
render. Research librarians are expected 
to provide the materials for literary edi- 
fices, but even with the best of good will 
they cannot make bricks without straw. It 
does not detract from the value of the 
service rendered by American libraries to 
say that in our national emergency our li- 
braries were not equal to the demands made 
upon them, individually and collectively. 
Consider some of the details of one or 
two of the topics I have named above, and 
picture the amount of help that would be 
given to an investigator of one of these 
topics in your own library or in any li- 
brary known to you. Suppose that an 
inquirer were to ask for material on the 
Trentino, for the purpose of making a gen- 
eral ethnic, strategic, and economic study 
of the area from the Italian frontier of 
1914 to the highest peaks in the north, and 
a detailed study of the disputed triangle at 
the conclusion of the Italian-Austrian nego- 
tiations of 1915, with special attention to the 
ethnic composition of the Bozen Valley, the 
position of the ridge crests, and the eco- 
nomic draining of the area? Suppose an- 
other were to ask for information on the 
ethnic composition, the economic affiliations, 
and the political relationships of Bosnia, 
with particular reference to the tongue of 
land from Ragusa to Volavitza? Suppose 
one were studying any of the disputed 
areas of the Balkans—Epirus, Macedonia, 
Thrace, The Dobrudja, Pirot, Thasos, The 
Banat, the Maritza Valley? Suppose he 
were trying to draw topographical outlines 
of a possible internationalized area to in- 
clude Constantinople and the Straits, and 
wanted the most recent and most accurate 
information about the administrative, mili- 
tary, and economic questions involved in its 
internationalization, including terminal and 
port facilities, police, sanitation, municipal 
administration, the ownership of the Bag- 
dad Railway; and the relation of such an 
internationalized area to the Ottoman pub- 
lic debt? Each of the territorial questions 
had to be studied in just such detail, and 
in many cases the answers were not to be 
found in this country, and owing to war 
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condtions could not be obtained. The best 
ethnographic study of Serbia, e. g., is by 
Dr. Jovan Cvijic, a member of the Serbian 
Academy of Science, and was published by 
the Belgrade Academy in three parts. The 
first of these was translated into German 
and published as a supplement to Peter- 
manns. Mitteilungen. The second and 
third parts have never been done from the 
Serbian, and no copy of these two parts 
is in this country. Neither is any recent 
issue of the Turkish official year-book called 
Salnameh, unless indeed it be in the Turk- 
ish Embassy. The largest scale map of 
Persia is not here, and, worse still, its ex- 
istence was unknown. The census returns 
of some of the belligerent countries are 
nowhere to be found; while the sets for 
other countries usually lack the latest vol- 
umes. If one wishes to check disputed na- 
tional figures by the local church or schoo! 
census returns, to see whether the national 
figures are falsified, the local returns are 
not available 

This regrettable condition of our schol- 
arly libraries is well known to university 
librarians and to the librarians of other 
great research libraries, but the public is 
not aware of it, and there are many mem- 
bers of the American Library Association 
who do not realise it. The public library 
and the library of the small college provide 
books in the familiar lines of study, and 
this work is done well; but when a reader 
wants to go beyond the ordinary books on a 
subject, or to make research in some unus- 
ual field, his progress at once becomes diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible. To arrive 
at a sound conclusion in any of the instances 
I have named, one must have the local his- 
tories and geographies, the local statistical 
and commercial handbooks, the more im- 
portant local newspapers and magazines, the 
publications of the local scientific societies. 
We have not spent money and time on such 
local matters because we thought them 
merely local, and of no interest to us. We 
did not care whether certain districts in 
East Prussia were German or Polish; did 
not know what is involved in the ownership 
of the Briey district; did not understand 
the meaning of the Pan-Turanian move- 
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ment. Yet these questions, and a hundred 
like them, are the questions that disturb the 
peace of the world. Even in our own hemi- 
sphere there are many danger-spots that 
may affect our national life. We cannot 
rid ourselves of these dangers by ignoring 
them. There are probably people in this 
audience who do not know where Tacna 
and Arica are, yet the questions of their 
boundaries may at any time bring on a 
war in which the United States may have 
to share. I venture to say that there is no 
library in this country that has the neces- 
sary material for determining the policy of 
the United States in regard to this and 
similar questions. 

The truth is that the war found us as 
unprepared for making peace as for making 
war, and we were much worse off in mo- 
bilising for peace, because many of our 
necessary materials were thousands of miles 
away, with little or no possibility of getting 


Every morning of the Asbury Park Con- 
ference a ten page newspaper, The Use of 
Print, devoted entirely to news articles, edi- 
torials, special articles and advertising per- 
taining to libraries, was distributed without 
charge. It was mailed daily to over 7000 
libraries of the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and France, to 356 newspa- 
pers, periodicals and publishing houses of 
the United States, and to 2580 librarians at 
the conference and in their homes. 

This was done with not more than $300.00 
expense to the American Library Associa- 
tion and an equal amount to the Library War 
Service. The expenses of $1600 for print- 
ing, paper and composition; over $100 for 
wrapping and sorting; $100 for postage and 
over $500 for miscellaneous items were all 
paid by the advertisers. Advertising in- 
come was growing daily and advertisers 
found at Asbury Park were desirous of get- 
ting space. 
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them. The formation of an enlightened 
American point of view on disputed ques 
tions was made difficult because we had not 
been foresighted. We have muddled thru. 
But now that we are to take our full share 
of the burden of civilization, and help to 
mould the lives of millions of people with 
whom we have not hitherto been directly 
concerned, we must educate ourselves for 
our new duties. Our research libraries 
must provide the means of education on a 
scale much larger than has hitherto been 
thought necessary. They must also or- 
ganize their material and their effort so 
that unnecessary duplication may be avoided, 
that what is lacking may be known and 
provided, and that the literary resources 
of the nation may be made available easily 
and quickly. Our national counsel to 
be of value, must be informed; and our na- 
tional decisions, to be just, must be based 
upon knowledge. 


Lloyd W. Josselyn, librarian of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., was the originator, promoter, 
business manager and managing editor of 
the newspaper, and it was his zeal, patience 
and courage that carried it thru. Forrest 
B. Spaulding, librarian of Des Moines acted 
as city editor; Paul M. Paine, librarian of 
Syracuse had charge of the editorial page; 
Charles E. Rush, librarian of Indianapolis, 
and Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of 
Youngstown were associate editors with 
all day duties of writing, re-writing, lay- 
ing out and proof reading, Miss Mar- 
garet Duncan, of Jacksonville, was special 
assistant to the managing editor and came 
to the work a week early and stayed with 
it until the last form was locked. Purd 
B. Wright, of Kansas City, experienced 
as a newspaper man, rendered service as 
official interpreter between the amateur 
editors and the professional newspaper 
men. 
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Louis ]. Bailey was in charge of the 
delivery and mailing of over 10,000 copies 
daily. 

Others on the staff were: Mary Eileen 
Ahern, Edna B. Pratt, Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, William F. Yust, George B. Utley, 
Marion Humble, Theresa Hitchler, Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, John A. Lowe, Edith A. 
Guerrier, George F. Strong, Milton J. Fer 
guson, E. Kathleen Jones, George W. Lee, 
and Milton W. Meyer. 

John Cotton Dana of the Newark Li- 
brary appeared in the announcements as 
a special contributor, and he contributed 
more than appeared over his initials, for 
the editorial which in the first issue de- 
clared the general purpose of the paper 
was his; and the name, “The Use of Print; 
its Advocates in Conference,” could not 
be mistaken. It expresses concisely Mr. 
Dana’s view of the function of the public 
library, which, he says, should have as its 
field not books alone, but everything that 
comes from movable type and printing 
presses. Other more or less obstreperous 
ideas of Mr. Dana’s found expression in 
the columns of the paper, one of them to 
the effect that there are too many speeches 
at these meetings and not enough conversa- 
tion, and that those who have enlightening 
or informal matter to communicate can 
always resort to print, thereby saving 
the time of those who can read, or run if 
they prefer it. 

Special arrangement was made with 


Tuere are according to /Ilinots Libraries 
for April, one hundred and sixty-one libra- 
rians who have received special training 
in regularly accredited library schools. 
Twenty-three of these are at the head of 
public libraries, fifteen are at the head of 
college, normal school, business libraries 
or various other libraries in the State. The 
other one hundred and twenty-three are as- 
sistants in these libraries. 

Of these trained librarians three are 
graduates of Dexel Institute Library 
School, ninety of the University of Illinois 
Library school, twenty of the New York 
State Library School, three of Pratt Insti- 
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he Asbury Park Press for the use of 
its plant, including the services of the 
composing room staff, whose members, as 
well as the stereotyper and other workers 
in the mechanical department of the paper 
earned the thanks of the staff of The Us: 
of Print tor their courteous and willing 
sery ices. 

A society column and a column of mixed 
poetry and prose paragraphs contributed 
gayety; but the newspaper was not in 
any sense a farcical feature of the meet- 
ing. It was a serious effort to supply daily 
the news of the conference to its members 
and to the libraries of the United States 
with articles upon the various features of 
library work, and editorial comment ex- 
pressing, though not officially, the sense 
of the meeting. Thus it reported fully 
and with accuracy the proceedings of the 
two most interesting programs of the con- 
ference, the session which considered the 
plan of an endowment for the continu- 
ance of the work which the A. L. A. has 
done during the war, and the sessions 
which discussed, not without heat, the 
question of the organization of library 
employees in trade unions. 

The value of The Use of Print as an 
advertising medium for the library move- 
ment in the United States was indicated 
by the great number of marked copies of 
the paper which were mailed from the 
desk of the New Monterey each day of 
the conference. 


tute School, five of the Carnegie Library 
School of Pittsburgh, seven of Simmons 
College Library School, six of the Library 
School of Syracuse University, five of 
Western Reserve Library School, and 
twenty-three of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School. 

In addition to these, one hundred six II- 
linois librarians have taken a short course 
either at the University of Illinois or at 
some other summer school. Fifty-one are 
at the head of a public library, eight are 
head librarians in some other library, while 
the remainder have found positions as as 
sistants in the various libraries. 
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At the close of the last session of Con- 
gress there was created by law a “Joint 
Commission on Reclassification of Sala- 
ries” composed of three Senators and three 
Representatives, members of the 65th Con- 
gress. This Commission which is required 
to report early in January 1920 is directed 
by law to “investigate the rates of com- 
pensation paid to civilian employes by the 
municipal government and the various exec- 
utive departments ard establishments in the 
District of Columbia and report by bill or 
otherwise what reclassification and read- 
justment of compensation should be made 
so as to provide uniform and equitable pay 
for the same character of employment thru- 
out the District of Columbia oe 
This commission will therefore reclassify 
the salaries of about 105,000 federal and 
District of Columbia Government employes. 

As a part of its case for better salaries 
for the staff of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia the Board of Trus- 
tees has adopted and filed with the Joint 
Commission the following suggested salary 
schedule, covering the professional and ad- 
ministrative staff only of the library, and 
not covering stenographic and clerical em- 
ployes, messengers, pages, and members 
of the building force. So many librarians 
have asked for copies of this schedule as 
to justify its publication. 

It is not now intended to discuss or de- 
fend this schedule. One feature should 
perhaps be pointed out by way of explana- 
tion. It will be noted that the scheme is 
sufficiently flexible so as to provide not 
only for original appointments to any grade 
but also for possible promotions from the 
first grade to the sixth, conditioned only on 
the progressive improvement of the individ- 
ual in general education, technical knowl- 
edge and proved efficiency. This is de- 
signed to maintain the highest professional 
standards and at the same time to keep 
open to all the door of opportunity for ad- 


vancement. 


A SUGGESTED SALARY SCHEDULE 


By Georce F. Bowerman, Librarian, Public Library of the District of Columbia. 


The schedule as filed is as follows: 


Minimum and maximum salaries based on 
requisite education, professional training, ex- 
perience, length of service, size of library 
(number of volumes, number of branches, 
sub-branches, stations, etc.) work of library 
(circulation, size and character) and other in- 
dications of responsibility of librarian and 
chiefs of departments. 

Increases in compensation shall consist of 
annual increments of $60 except as otherwise 
indicated, but shall be conditioned on satis- 
factory efficiency ratings. 


Salaries 
$1200 to $1380 


Position 
Library assistant. (Grade 1) 
Qualifications: Not less than high 
school graduation and completion 
of one year course in training class 
Duties: Routine work, under su- 
pervision, in all divisions of the li- 
brary service, including branches. 
Junior librarian. (Grade 2) $1440 to $1620 
Qualifications: In case of original 
appointment, the completion of not 
less than 2 years in an approved 
college and the completion of not 
less than one year in an approved 
library school, 
or 
. Promotion by examination to in- 
clude academic subjects, general in- 
formation and technical subjects, 
and on efficiency ratings while in 
Grade 1. 
Duties: The more important 
routine work, under direction, in all 
divisions of the library service; to 
be first assistants in minor divisions 
and smaller branches and to assume 
entire responsibility in the absence 
of the chief; to assume the entire 
responsibility for the smallest or 
least important units of library serv- 
ice such as a library station. 
Senior librarian. (Grade 3) $1680 to $1980 
Qualifications: In case of original 
appointment, the completion of not 
less than 3 years in an approved col- 
lege and the completion of not less 
than one year in an approved library 
school, 
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or 

Promotion by examination to in- 
clude academic subjects, general in- 
formation and technical subjects 
and on efficiency ratings while in 
Grade 2. 

Duties: Independent, advanced, 
and difficult work (administrative, 
reference and informational as well 
as technical), under direction, in 
all departments of the library serv- 
ice, including branches; to be first 
assistants in major departments and 
larger branch libraries and to as- 
sume entire responsibility in the 
absence of the chief. 

Chiefs of minor departments and divi- 
sions. Branch librarians of small 


branches. (Grade 4) $1800 to $2280 


Qualifications: For original ap- 
pointment* same as Grade 3; also 
promotion above $1980 to involve 
examinations to include academic 
subjects, general information and 
technical subjects and on efficiency 
ratings during the period while in- 
cumbent received $1800 to $1980. 

Duties: Administration of a small 
branch (total professional staff less 
than 5) under the direction of chief 
librarian and supervisor of branches ; 
work in and supervision of depart- 
ments and divisions of moderate 
degree of responsibility with a rela- 
tively small number of professional 
employes. (5 or less.) 

Chiefs of major departments. Branch 
librarians of large branches. (Grade 


5) $2100 to $2760 


Oualifications: For original ap- 
pointment, graduation from an 
approved college and the completion 
of not less than one year in an ap- 
proved library school, 

or 

Promotion, by examination to in- 
clude academic subjects and general 
information and technical subjects 
and on efficiency ratings while in 
Grade 4. Also, promotion above 
$2280 to involve an examination to 
include academic subjects and on 
efficiency ratings while incumbents 
received $2100 to $2280. 

Duties: Independent administra- 
tion under the chief librarian, of 
departments involving large respon- 
sibilities, and having more than 
five professional assistants, or the 
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Chief librarian. 


conducting of a branch library in a 
separate building with a total pro- 
fessional staff of more than 5. 


Chief clerk and assistant to chief 
librarian. (Grade 5A) $2100 to $2760 


Qualifications: For original ap 
pointment, at least graduation from 
both academic and business high 
schools and business experience. 
Promotion automatic on the yearly 
certification by chief librarian of 
the continued competence of in- 
cumbent, as work of library ex- 
pands. 


Duties: The position combines 
the responsibilities of private secre- 
tary and chief clerk. Involves 


handling of pay rolls, staff records, 
supplies, the audit of accounts for 
disbursement of Congressional ap- 
propriations and the collection and 
disbursement of library funds con 
trolled by the library trustees. 


Chief Assistant Librarian (Grade 6) 
$2400 to $3000 


Oualifications For original ap- 
pointment, graduation from an ap- 
proved college and the completion 
of a 2-year course in an approved 
library school; promotion beyond 
$2760 to involve an examination to 
include academic subjects, general 
information and technical subjects 
and efficiency ratings during period 
while incumbent received $2400 to 
$2760, 

or 

Promotion from Grade 5 to in- 
volve, however, examinations to in- 
clude academic subjects, general in- 
formation and technical subjects 
and on efficiency ratings. 

Duties: To act as chief librarian 
in his absence and to perform all 
administrative, inspectional and oth- 
er duties assigned by the chief 
librarian, 


Duties: Administer the library 
system under the Board of Trus- 
tees and Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia according to 
law. 

(Notr.—Salary to be increased 
with the growth of the library sys- 
tem and consequent increase of re- 
sponsibilities and to be fixed by 
the board of library trustees.) 


$6000 to $7500 
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Note—tThis scheme is not solely designed 


to represent conditions as they exist in the 
Public Library to-day, but it looks forward 
to the expansion of the library system when 
it shall contain 7 or more branches in separate 
buildings, 25 or more branches in public school 
buildings, branches in more social settlements, 


The following is furnished by the New 
York Library Employees’ Union, and the 
Lisrary JouRNAL is glad to print it in full, 
tho noting exception to some of its as- 
sumptions as to facts, and particularly its 
assertion that the increase of salaries re- 
ferred to has in any way resulted from 
the action of the Union. Ed. L. J. 

The Library Employees’ Union was or- 
ganized May 1917 to unite all workers in 
the libraries of Greater New York in an 
endeavor to remedy the particularly bad 
working conditions and wages of libra- 
rians, especially in the public libraries of 
the city. 

The Union stood for the world ideal of 
the workers that only thru the solidarity of 
labor could unjust working conditions be 
changed. 

The Union has consistently and fear- 
lessly fought the un-American spirit of 
caste amongst librarians. It is against the 
claim advanced by some people that libra- 
rians are “professionals.” 

It declares that librarians are industrial 
workers in as high a degree as members of 
any of our allied trades. 

The Library Employees’ Union blazed 
the way, and at first was composed solely 
of workers in the two lower grades of li- 
brary service in the public libraries of 
Greater New York. 

May 1918, the Boston librarians formed a 
Union. The same year, the employes of 
libraries in Washington, D. C., organized 
themselves into a branch of the Federal 
Employees’ Union. In June 1919, Phila- 
delphia followed suit. All of these groups 
are affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Other American cities report 
labor unions on the way. 
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branches in many of the government offices, 
a municipal reference branch in the District 
Building, and other agencies to minister to 
the highly intelligent population of the Dis- 
trict—now five hundred thousand but in a 
few years to be seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and possibly one million. 


Miss Tilloah Squiers, our President, has 
been in correspondence with library work- 
ers in England, France, Australia, Africa 
and South America. Articles dealing with 
the library question from the Union point 
of view have appeared in many papers and 
magazines in these countries. Besides our 
foreign correspondence, the Union has agi- 
tated this question in many American 
papers and magazines. 

Special mention should be made here 
of the splendid co-operation and publicity 
given the Union by Mr. Hecht, Editor of 
the Civil Service Chronicle, New York 
City. Mr. Hecht opened the columns of 
the Chronicle in 1917 to the statements 
made by the Union, and from that time 
to the present date has aided us in every 
way possible. 

One of our correspondents, Mr. Moffett 
of Louisville, Kentucky, has been active 
in the work and has been successful in 
having a woman appointed on the Board of 
Trustees for Louisville. 

Who knows but soon our articles will be 
published in the Liprary JourNAL and 
Public Libraries and the Union be given a 
place on the program of the next A. L. A. 

The Union has declared for civil service 
for librarians. It did so because it be- 
lieves that public libraries are public utili- 
ties and should be administered by the peo- 
ple thru their elected officials. 

At present, our libraries are run by pri- 
vate corporations on public money, over 
which the city, state or federal officers have 
no control. This is an undemocratic Bour- 
bon form of Government. It must go. 

The Union has worked with both the 
Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions of New York City and has asked that 
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the City take over the libraries and place 
them under civil service rules and regula- 
tions. 

It has introduced a resolution for civil 
service in the following organizations, 
which have endorsed it: National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Women’s Trade 
Union League, Greater New York and vi- 
cinity Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, endorsed the resolution in May 
1918, Federation of Women’s Civil Service 
Organizations, and hundreds of other as- 
sociations composed of men and women 
voters. 

All of the Union locals in the five bor- 
oughs of New York City have been visited 
and the conditions of the library service 
have been explained to our fellow-workers. 

Wherever we went, close on our trail 
followed representatives of the New York 
Public Library Staff Association, “our em- 
ployers’ organization.” 

In the two years since the Union was 
formed in May 1917, every librarian in the 
New York Public Library received an an- 
nual increase. In January 1918 everyone re- 
ceived a five dollar a month increase. In 
January 1919 everyone received a ten dol- 
lar a month increase. Not much, you say. 


Of course not. But for the New York 
Public!!! Before the Union started as- 
sistants had to wait from seven to ten 


years without a five dollar a month in- 
crease. And now, thanks to the 
Union, they get them every year. 

Encouraged by the success we have had, 
the Union now plans to start a campaign 
for equal rights of women and men in 
the library field. Up to now all the im- 
portant financial jobs have been cornered 
Women have been relegated to 
the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The vote will change 
that. Our economic equality will follow 
our political. 

The following resolution was passed by 
American Federation of Labor at its annual 
convention, June I9gI9. 

WHEREAS we believe that public libraries 
are public utilities and should be owned, 
controlled and administered directly by the 


See. 


by men. 
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State or City financing such library and 

Wuereas, we believe the present low 
and inadequate and _ intolerable 
working conditions in our public libraries 
are due to the fact that most of the li- 
braries are 


salaries 


under the control of private 
corporations who are not responsible to the 
community at although they 
spending the public’s money; and 

WueEREAS, that since the right of work- 
ers to organize in trade unions and to bar- 
gain collectively is recognized and affirmed 
by the United States government, that 
this right shall not be denied, abridged or 
interfered with by the employers of the 
library. Therefore be it 

ResoLvep by the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at At- 
lantic City on June 9, 1919, that in the 
interests of the people and in order to se- 
cure good conditions for the workers, we 


large are 


declare ourselves in favor of civil service 
for librarians; and be it further 

REsoLvep that a member of a Library 
Union, to be elected by the Union, be 
placed upon all Committees having in 
charge library activities, in which Union 
Labor is asked to co-operate, such as the 
War Service Committee of the American 
Library Association, and be it further 

RESOLVED that a member of Union Labor 
be represented on all Boards of Trustees 
for libraries, and be it finally 

RESOLVED that we earnestly urge all locals 
to give all assistance possible towards the 
organization of these workers, and be it 
further 

Reso.tvep that the Executive Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor be 
instructed to take action to remedy our 
situation. 


LOST 

Two cardboard boxes of catalog cards, 
fastened together with a wooden rod and 
labeled “Catalog Peculiarities of the 
ness Branch,” strayed from The Newark 
Public Library exhibit in the Special Li- 

braries Asbury Park. 
Will the finder please pack and return to 

Joun Corton Dana, 
Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
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In collecting books on the European war 
our object in the reference department of 
the New York Public Library has been to 
secure what past experience has shown will 
be the kind of material present and future 
scholars and investigators may reasonably 
expect to find in a library such as ours. 
We have not aimed at completeness—pri- 
marily because our funds torbade. We 
wanted to get source material for the 
student of the cause of this eruption, ot 
the conditions that prevailed before its out- 
break or during the storm, of how tne 
events as they unrolled trom day to day 
impressed the spectator. We have left to 
our English friends the production of sucu 
bibliographies on the great war as Messrs. 
Lange and Berry have given us and to 
France the making of “complete collections 
of all printed matter relating to the conflict, 
such as are now growing in Lyons and 
Paris. We have, to be sure, printed in 
each issue of our monthly Bulletin since 
1914 a list of our recent accessions in this 
field, but these lists have pretended to be 
nothing more than “contributions to a bibli- 
ography.” 

Expressed in figures it is safe to say 
we now have something over 16,000 titles 
exclusive of our official documents (of 
which, of course, the greater part issued 
since 1914 relate to this topic in some de- 
gree) or serials. There are about 4,900 
pamphlets bound in pamphlet volumes and 
about 4,300 separate volumes classified 
under “European war, 1914-1918" as a sub- 
division of European history. Under such 
headings as “Naval history,” “Aeroplanes,” 
“Diplomatic history,” “International law,” 
etc., etc.. we have about 6,800 additional 
titles. 

In our public catalog under “European 
war” the cards number 16,840 and under 
related headings we have about 1,500 ad- 
ditional titles. 

Our Slavonic division includes some 486 


* Paper read before the College Reference Section 
at the Asbury Parak Conference, and printed at the 
request of several members. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF WAR BOOKS IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


sy H. M. Lynvenperc, Reference Librarian, New York Public Library 


volumes and pamphiets in Slavonic lan- 
guages on the war, and the catalog of this 
division contains 1,240 titles that touch the 
topic. In our Jewish division we have 40 
volumes with 100 entries in the catalog re- 
lating specifically to the war. This mater- 
ial is supplemented by the Jewish press oi 
the war period, represented by some 350 
volumes, most of them published in this 
country. About half of this number are in 
Yiddish, including 100 volumes of daily 
papers. The rest consists largely of week- 
lies published in English, besides a few 
periodicals in French, Hebrew, Hungarian, 
Italian, and Russian. For our Oriental di- 
vision we have been unable to secure, des- 
pite repeated efforts, anything in the lan- 
guage of the countries of Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia, or other countries of the East. 

In our map room we have about 190 
maps, 2 atlases, and a collection of 41 large 
base maps, published by the American Geo- 
graphical Society in connection with the 
House Enquiry. 

Our art division has about too reproduc- 
tions of posters mounted in a scrapbook of 
sample posters, several hundred newspaper 
and periodical clippings classified under 
“Uniforms,” 300 to 400 clippings on other 
phases of the war, and 1,500 photographs is- 
sued by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion in Washington. Our posters number 
3.500, 2,500 American and 1,000 foreign. 

In our divisions of economics, technology, 
science, we have collections of clippings, 
and, of course, in each of these groups there 
are few clippings of recent date that do not 
more or less remotely relate to the war. 
Economics has in its file about 15,000 clip- 
pings and 1,000 pamphlets, exclusive of 
those entered under such related headings 
as Reconstruction, (600), Government con- 
trol (900), For conservation (900), etc. 
Technology and science have each several 
hundred. 

The war has undoubtedly affected the 
national music of all the belligerents. We 
have, however, not succeeded in securing 
any marked expression of its effect on the 
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music of the European participants. Our 
music division includes several British song 
books of soldiers’ songs, etc., and a few 
French and German. For its effect on our 
own country we have nothing more to show 
than some 250 “Patriotic” songs published 
mainly in this city. 

It is not our practice in ordinary cases 
to bind and preserve more than one or two 
typical newspapers from foreign countries. 
Since the outbreak of the war, however, we 
have set aside all our foreign newspapers 
as a contribution to history, and these 
papers amount to some 180 titles or 20,000 
separate numbers. 

Coincident with the commencement of 
hostilities there came, of course, a flood 
of periodicals on the subject, some pictorial, 
some an expression of current opinion in 
carricature, others a more or less serious 
attempt to study conditions from the point 
of view of history, economics, sociology, or 
some other form of human thought. We 
have made a collection of a few of the more 
important or more striking titles of this kind 
and have some 48 titles or 1,730 separate 
numbers. 

When it comes to the classification of 
material of this kind our experience indi- 
cates that the present day is not the time 
for minute classification. Under “Euro- 
pean war, 1914-1918,” as a division of Euro- 
pean history, we have but 13 subdivisions, 
namely,* 

Bibliography. 

History and description. 

Essays, addresses, sermons. 

Poetry and drama. 

Fiction. 

Posters, proclamations. 

Economic aspects. 

Peace terms. 

American participation. 

Influence and results. 

Medical affairs; Red Cross. 

Aerial operations. 

Trench and camp activities. 

Though we classify our books broadly as 
they stand on the shelves, we classify the 
subject cards in our public catalog very 
minutely, there being some 116 separate 
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subject divisions under the heading of 
“European war, 1914-1918.” 

Our €xperience with pamphlets points 
most eloquently to the inadvisability of let 
ting any pamphlet reach the shelves until 
it has been bound, preferably in a volume 
with other pamphlets sufficient in number 
to bring it up to a thickness of one or two 
inches. 

Our posters have all been mounted on 
muslin, an expensive process to be sure, 
but one that is absolutely necessary if pos 
ters are to be kept or used. We have not 
reached what we feel is an ideal or final 
system of classification for posters. It is, 
of course, obvious that the first classifi- 
cation is one by nationality, and, under the 
nation issuing the poster, a broad grouping 
by subject or object. It is obvious also 
that Red Cross posters, recruiting posters, 
finance posters, etc., etc., be kept together, 
but after any such grouping there remains 
a large number of miscellaneous posters 
that refused to be classified in any satis- 
factory way. We have simply accepted this 
fact and deferred the solution of the 
problem. 


* This classification is not an ideal scheme; it is 
not recommended for any other library or collection; 
it represents merely certain groups into which it has 
been found advisable to subdivide the books we find 
on our hands For a smaller collection the D. C 
will probably offer the best solution of the problem 
Articles on the classification of books about the war 
have appeared in the Liprary yournaL and Public 
Libraries as follows. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL 

1916 page 218 “European war-classification."" Absract 
of the classification of war books, by W. C 
Berwick Sayers, in Library World, November, 
1915, pages 132-134 

—— page 601 “European war classifications.’’ Note 
of D. C. Advisory Committee organized at 
1916 A. L. A. conference 

1917. page 638 “D. C. Advisory Committee.” Report 
at 1917 A. L. A. conference 

—— pages 883-884 “War libraries abroad."’ Abstract 
of article by F. W. T. Lange in Library World 
for July [1917] based on article in Le Mer 
cure de France for March (1917). 

1918 pages 375-376 “‘Medical literature of the war 
Classification.” Abstract of war bibliography by 
Mrs. Grace W. Myers. Bulletin of Medical 
Library Association, October, 1917, pages 25-27 

1919 pages 293-294 “Classifying the politics of war.” 
By William D. Goddard. This applies to 300's 


of D. C 
Public Libraries 

1916 page 408 “Classification of war literature’’—A 
letter from Louis N. Wilson, librarian, Clark 
University, with schedule of Clark University 
classification 

1917. page 141 “Brief note from D. C. Advisory 
Committee’s secretary giving list of D. C 
classes most in need of revision, including 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ASBURY PARK CONFERENCE 


The forty-first conference of the American 
Library Association was held at Asbury Park 
June 23-28. Headquarters were again at the 
New Monterey Hotel, which had so satisfac- 
torily accommodated the delegates to the con- 
ference of 1916. Almost 1200 members regis- 
tered, this being about double the attendance 
at the Saratoga Springs Conference of last 
year. 

There was no post conference trip, but li- 


brary workers were cordially invited to visit’ 


the Newark Public Library and the Princeton 
University Library enroute to or returning 
from Asbury Park., 

Besides the usual library school dinners, 
there were unusual dinners during conference 
week, one of these, that arranged by Mrs. 
Henry J. Carr, statistician and historian emer- 
itus of the A. L. A., for “the Pioneers.” Over 
three score and ten of those who had joined 
the A. L. A. prior to 1900, which was the 
twenty-fifth of the association, and who had 
therefore been members for twenty years, 
gathered about elongated tables in the Monte- 
rey dining room for this feast of the veterans. 
Mr. Bowker, as the vetissimus of the veterans, 
the only member of the 1876 conference pres- 
ent, was inducted by Mrs. Carr, as the presid- 
ing officer, and in the quavering voice appro- 
priate to advanced years, gave welcome to the 
relics of the past century who were present. 
Referring to the Littie Grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution, he paid tribute to Mrs. 
Carr as the Great-grandmother of the A. L. A. 
President Bishop and others, also made vale- 
tudinarian remarks and the aged company 
separated, happily without fatal accidents or 
wheeled chairs. Mrs. Carr, who had been 
costumed for the occasion, received hearty 
congratulations at the happy working out of 
her happy thought, and the Pioneers seem al- 
ready to have become a historic institution. 

Also under the patronage of Mrs. Carr, was 
the Breakfast of the Fivers at which a goodly 
number of members, attending their fifth con- 
ference, gathered on Wednesday morning. On 
the same day the Hospital librarians enter- 
tained the Library War Service Committee 
at luncheon, about eighty war workers meet- 
ing on this occasion. Another unique feast 
was the breakfast of the red-headed which 
was given under the patronage of Miss Sallie 
Askew at the Monterey on Saturday morning. 
Other guests as they passed this table for 
breakfast warmed their hands and hearts at 


the ruddy radiance as they passed by. Decision 
was deferred until the next meeting on the 
suggestion of a well-wisher that the members 
of the circle should henceforth appear at con- 
ferences attired in redingotes, also on the 
proposed adoption of the crimson rambler as 
the floral emblem as suggested by the grace- 
ful act of a friend who provided a magnificent 
bouquet of these to greet the circle as it met 
round the breakfast table. 

The most interesting new departure of the 
year and one which came as a surprise and 
which truly achieved its aim, namely “to en- 
tertain, interest and instruct librarians and 
help them to talk profitably” was The Use of 
Print, a note on which from the pen of Paul 
M. Paine will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


EXHIBITS 

The official exhibit of the American Library 
Association at Asbury Park was built chiefly 
for the purpose of visualizing Library War 
Service, to show the development of that 
service from the inauguration of the opening 
campaigns for books and money, thru the 
training camp distribution and then on out 
into the book service at the war front. Pos- 
ters were arranged to show the amount of 
money collected and the distribution of it, as 
well as many photographs and illustrations 
showing the use made of the books by the men 
in the service. Another exhibit arranged by 
the Association was that to illustrate li- 
brary publicity by means of stereo-motor- 
graphs. These machines automatically handle 
either illustrations or type figures, which in 
the form of slides are reflected upon dark 
screens with results that are plainly visible 
either in the darkness or in broad daylight. 

An exhibit prepared by Edith Guerrier 
showed the use made by the National Library 
Service of the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, together with a filing sys- 
tem which thoroly classified the bureaus and 
ramifications of the Interior Department activ- 
ities. While only the work of the Depart- 
ment of Interior was featured in the exhibit, 
still the functions of National Library Serv- 
ice are similarly exercised thruout all the 
departments and bureaus of the national gov- 
ernment to the end that the literature and the 
labor of our governmental departments may 
be available to the people. 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
was that Newark Public 


arranged by the 
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Library featuring items of practical interest 
to special libraries, showing attractive pla- 
cards, filing systems and printing. 

As usual a number of the commercial firms 
who have business with libraries were repre- 
sented at the Conference. The spirit of these 
commercial firms and their representatives is 
illustrated by the case of the representative of 
the Library Bureau, who in the absence of 
Mr. Borden of the Borden Bookstack Com- 
pany did him the courtesy of explaining the 
features and values of the section of the 
3orden Bookstack on display. 

The commercial firms represented were John 
R. Anderson, showing bargains from various 
publishers; The Bookman with photographs 
of many leading contributors; Borden Canti- 
lever Bookstack with a section on exhibit; 
The Community Motion Picture Bureau with 
circulars for distribution. (Later in the 
week the Bureau gave an exhibit of its 
type service); The Holliston Mills, showing 
library buckram for book binding; McDevitt- 
Wilson Company, showing book bargains and 
remainders; H. R. Huntting Company featur- 
ing newspaper and magazine binding and the 
binding processes of their “re-enforced bind- 
ing”; The Library Bureau, showing samples of 
practical guide cards; The Victrola Company 
with a machine and many records; Van Nos- 
trand Company, illustrating the service avail- 
able to librarians thru the agency of their 
technical book experts in the selection of a 
technical library; the Hammond Typewriter 
Co., showing the practical features of that 
machine particularly applicable for libraries 
for writing upon cards held in a vertical 
position; the exhibit of Gaylord Brothers, 
featuring a new “magazine arrived” indicator, 
as well as other important library tools; the 
H. W. Wilson Company, a display of their 
indexing, handbooks, and other literature. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President, Chalmers Hadley, librarian Den- 
ver Public Library. 

First Vice-President, George H. Locke, li- 
brarian Toronto Public Library. 

Second Vice-President, Cornelia Marvin, 
librarian Oregon State Library. 

Executive Board (for term of three years.) 

Carl H. Milam, director Birmingham Public 


Library (associated with the Library War 
Service since January, 1918). 
Edith Tobitt, librarian Omaha Public Li- 


brary. 
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Trustee of the Endowment Fund (tor 
term of three years): E. W. Sheldon, trustee 
New York Public Library. 

Members of Council (for term of five years 
each) : 

Miriam FE. Carey, 
Library War Service. 


Jessie 


field 


representative, 


supervisor ot 
school libraries, 


Sargeant Smith, 
smaller branches and high 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Phineas L. Windsor, librarian University 
of Illinois. 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, 
Public Library. 

C. C. Williamson, chief division of econom- 
ics, New York Public Library. 

The Committee on Nominations 
of: 

Alice S. Tyler, chairman; Mary E. Hazel- 
tine, Margaret Mann, Andrew Keogh, Herb- 
ert S. Hirshberg. 


Jacksonville 


librarian 


consisted 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session was held in the Audito- 
rium on Monday evening, William Warner 
Bishop, President of the Association, occupy- 
ing the chair. 

“Our War Service and Some of the Things 


disc ussed by Chalmers 


who pointed out 


It Has Taught” was 
Hadley, the President-elect, 
how widely this service had affected library 
institutions and library workers thruout the 
country, and how thru it library trustees 
have now for the first time been brought 
into full co-operation with the A, L. A, “The 
Library War Service,” he said, “has placed 
libraries on the map to thousands of citizens, 
who were unacquainted with them. It has 
given greater consciousness to library work- 
ers; thru it the American Library Associa 
tion has found itself a vital, centralized torce 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Bishop then read his address on “The 
American Library at the Crossroads,” 
which, as usual, is given as the leading paper 
of this Conference number of the Lrprary 
Journat. The meeting then adj uurned, the 
members proceeding to the ballroom of the 
New Monterey, where an informal reception 
afforded opportunity for the formation of 
new, and the renewal of “auld acquaintance.” 


SECOND SESSION 
The second session was held on Tuesday 
morning, Mr. presiding. The first 
matter taken up was the final vote on the 
amendment to Section 12 of the Constitu- 
tion, the last sentence, namely, of the section 
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being amended to read: “The Finance Com- 
mittee shall audit the accounts of the secre- 
tary, treasurer, trustees and endowment fund, 
treasurer of the Publishing Board and all 
other accounts and report to the Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting.” This was passed. 

The discussion of the Library War Service, 
which formed the greater part of the busi- 
ness of this session, as well as occupying the 
whole time of the two following sessions, was 
opened by Frederick P. Keppel, Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, by an address on “How 
the Army libraries have helped our fighting 
men.” We give this paper on page 501 of this 
number of the Lrprary JournaL. On the mo- 
tion of R. R. Bowker a rising vote of thanks 
was passed to Secretary Keppel for this de- 
lightful address. 

The report of the Library War Service 
Committee, which had been printed and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Association, 
was taken as read, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, James I. Wyer, Jr., merely pointing 
out certain features of the report, and noting 
that the report was merely an outline of the 
work done, and discussed neither tendencies 
nor results, nor did it make acknowledgment 
of obligations to those who had helped the 
Committee—for example, the Army and Navy 
for the gratifying absence of red tape, and to 
the people of the country who had so strenu- 
ously worked with the Committee. 

A statement from the General Director, 
Herbert Putnam, from the American Library 
Association Headquarters in Paris, read by 
George B. Utley, told of the shifting of the 
center of gravity of the Library War Service 
from America to overseas since the last A. 
L. A. Conference, requiring the presence of 
the General Director in Europe, of the 
developing of new problems according as the 
old ones were solved, of the change in the 
nature of service since the signing of the 
armistice, and of the salvaging of material. 
He offered tribute to the other welfare or- 
ganizations and to the war work of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, notably, that of the 
Acting General Director, Carl H. Milam, and 
the European Representative, Burton E. Stev- 
enson. 

Supplementing Dr. Putnam's message, Mr. 
Milam gave a brief statement of the work of 
the year ending June 3oth, which had served 
nearly four thousand camps, stations, hospitals 
and ships at home and abroad, and of the 
handing over of library supplies to the Army 
and Navy, looking forward to the giving of 
permanent library service thru skilled libra- 
rians to the men in both services. 
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On the motion of Charles F. Belden it was 
voted that the Association receive and adopt 
the report of the Library War Service Com- 
mittee as printed. 

The reports of other committees, standing 
and special, and of officers, were read by title. 
Most of these had been previously printed 
and distributed. 


THIRD SESSION 

The Library War Service of the Associa- 
tion was again the subject of this session, 
which was held on Tuesday evening under the 
presidency of Carl H. Milam, Acting General 
Director. 

Theresa Hitchler gave a few impressions 
of her six months at Headquarters and in the 
field. Overseas experiences were related by 
Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, 
who, in carrying out publicity work, had many 
varied experiences in Paris, in the various 
camps and with the Army of Occupation at 
Coblenz; by Judson T. Jennings, librarian of 
the Seattle Public Library; by Orlando C. 
Davis of the Waltham, Mass., Public Library, 
who had organized the work at the American 
Embarkation Center at Le Mans; by Samuel 
H. Ranck (whose letter, prepared for the 
Conference, was read by Clarence E. Sherman 
of the Lynn Public Library); and by Burton 
E. Stevenson (whose letter was read by Joy 
E. Morgan). 

At an advanced hour, Asa Don Dickinson 
gave “Further Giimpses of our Service Over- 
seas,” illustrated by stereopticon views. 


FOURTH SESSION 

The opportunities for work in the future 
with the Army and Navy were stressed by 
officers of both services at the fourth ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning. Brigadier- 
General E. L. Munson, Chief of the Morale 
Branch of the U. S. Army, spoke of the 
value of the printed page as an aid to pro- 
motion and maintenance of good morale; 
and urged the continuance of library publicity 
aimed to attract those both in the army and 
in civil life, who do not readily find their 
way to the library, and the continued pro- 
vision of primers and simple text books for 
a large percentage of persons, who tho able 
to read are entirely unable to profit by books 
of the better class. 

Admiral C. B. Mayo of the U. S. Navy, 
speaking of the Library Service for the Per- 
manent Navy Establishment, pleaded for the 
continuance of the help of the A. L. A. in 
the many problems still before the Morale 
Division of the U. S. Navy (which division 
has been established to provide for “health, 
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comfort, contentment, and recreation” of the 
Navy and Marine Corps) especially in the se- 
lection and purchase of books and the stand- 
ardization of library work on the ships and 
at the naval stations. 

Similar service for the Army was the 
plea of Major Jason S. Joy, Director of 
the Commission on the Training Camp Ac- 
tivities of the War Department. An appro- 
priation of $6,350,000 out of eight million 
asked for has been appropriated for this 
work, and it is librarians, and not those whose 
specialty is military science, who can develop 
and administer permanent libraries for the 
Army. 

“Books and Reading for Men of the Navy 
During the War” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Admiral Albert Gleaves, U. S. Navy, 
who has had charge of the Transport Serv- 
ice for the A. E. F. Himself, a book lover 
and a student, Admiral Gleaves spoke sym- 
pathetically of the development of the idea 
of providing libraries for men in the serv- 
ice. His talk is given elsewhere in this issue 
of the Lrprary JourRNAL. 


FIFTH SESSION 

“A Survey of Actual Conditions in Amer- 
ican Libraries” was the subject for con- 
sideration at the Fifth Session, which was 
held on Thursday morning, under the presi- 
dency of Charles F. D. Belden, Vice-President 
of the Association. Andrew Keogh, Libra- 
rian of Yale University, gave an account of 
“Our Library Resources as Shown by Some 
Government Needs in the War,” which is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 

Charles C. Williamson of the New York 
Public Library followed with the “Considera- 
tion of Some Present Day Aspects of the 
Library Training Problem,” recommending 
the establishment of an A. L. A. Training 
Board, which, with the co-operation of rep- 
resentatives of existing or yet to he estab- 
lished library training classes, should prepare 
a scheme for the grading and certification 
of library workers. This Board would cen- 
tralize certification, and facilitate the trans- 
fer of librarians from state to state, which 
under state certification would soon cease to 
be feasible. The scheme being supported by 
Theresa Hitchler, R. R. Bowker and others, 
it was, on motion of William W. Bishop, 
voted that the question be referred by the 
Association to the Executive Board. 

The report of the Committee to Investigate 
Salaries, which had been printed and dis- 
tributed, was then summarized. Adam Strohm, 
in commenting on the Section of City and 
County Libraries, which had been prepared 
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by Everett R. Perry, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, pleaded with the Chief Librarians to 
see to it that the $57 a month, which the 
Committee had reported as the average mini- 
mum for this section, be rapidly relegated to 
the past, and urged them to work for voca 
tional education in the profession, reminding 
them that the profession is its own best 
advertisement, that recognition by the public 
will come thru library workers taking their 
share in the larger life of the community, a 
thing which is possible only where salaries 
are such that the graces of life are not be- 
yond the reach of librarians. 

Azariah S. Root, reporting on the Section 
of College and University Libraries, said that 
almost without exception initial salaries paid 
to graduate librarians in College and Univer- 
sity libraries were less than initial salaries 
paid to the graduate workers in other fields, 
and that new recruits were mostly not either 
college graduates or library school graduates. 
In the State, Mercantile and Endowed libra- 
ries, as reported on by Harriet P. Sawyer, the 
average minimum of $70 per month, a mini- 
mum of $500 per annum and a minimum of 
$480 per year, respectively, are found. The re- 
port on the Government Department libraries 
by George F. Bowerman included a state- 
ment on the “Special Washington Situation.” 
Librarians in Washington, most of whom 
enter thru civil service examinations, receive 
$900 to $1200 and seldom more; while, pre- 
vious to the United States government pro- 
vision of dormitories for War Workers, 
statements show that $55 to $70 per month 
was the cost of board and lodging. 

Dr. Bostwick then presented the prelimin- 
ary report of the “Committee of Five on Li- 
brary Service” on a proposed survey of li- 
brary. It is proposed to send out one ques- 
tionnaire, the answers to which, when arranged 
and classified, shall constitute a body of defi- 
nitely ascertained facts with regard to the 
work that American libraries are doing, and 
shall serve as preliminary to the considera- 
tion of the ways and means of extension 
work, and help to avoid omission and dupli- 
cation in the extension of the book service 
to the country at large, which is now being 
planned. 


SIXTH SESSION 

“The future of library work in America” 
was the topic of the sixth and last general 
session, which was held on Friday morning, 
President Bishop presiding. Paul M. Paine 
outlined inspiringly “The library’s task in re- 
construction,” dealing with the worker and 
his field rather than with his tools. He em- 
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phasized that the duty of the agent of free 
reading is to keep in mind the treasures of 
the past, so that they may enable men to 
live rather than merely to make a living. It 
is therefore the duty and privilege of the li- 
brarian to go forth and broaden the field of 
readers, to open the door of literature to those 
who by accident of race or position in life have 
never learned what good reading is, and fi- 
nally, to provide for those who do read ma- 
terial on both sides of great questions, social 
and political—doing this fearlessly because of 
their trust in the inherent sense and judg- 
ment of enlightened mankind. 

Following this, Jesse B. Davis, principal 
of the Central High School at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and late head of the Junior Library 
Employment Service of the United States De- 
partment of Labar, spoke on “The high school 
library of the next decade” and its role in 
forwarding the seven main objectives of mod- 
ern education, mainly: health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of 
leisure, and ethical character. 

Supplementing Mr. Paine’s address was the 
paper by John H. Leete, director of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, on “Reaching all 
classes of the community.” He emphasized 
the necessity of, and described some of the 
machinery for, providing technical literature 
for the unskilled worker, so that he may be- 
come a skilled worker. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Memorial resolutions for three members of 
the Association who had died since last year’s 
Conference, William Howard Brett, Samuel 
Swett Green and Raymond C. Davis were 
then adopted. 

After these memorial resolutions, Mr. 
Meyer, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented its report in several 
series of resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

ExpressinG the Appreciation of the American 
Library Association for the Co-operation of 
the Booksellers and Publishers of the U. S. 
in Carrying on the Library War Service. 
Wuereas, The booksellers and publishers of 

the United States recognizing in the calls for 

books made on them by the Library War 

Service of the American Library Association, 

an opportunity for patriotic service, responded 

thereto with prompt and hearty co-operation, 

First, in granting discounts which amounted 
to an elimination of all profits, 

Second, in giving precedence to A. L. A. 
orders over the orders received from all 
other sources, 
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Third, in accepting and filling small orders 
with the same promptness and dispatch with 
which they handled large orders, and 

Fourth, in submitting, almost without mur- 
mur, to some unusual delays in the settlement 
of accounts, recognizing that an office staff 
hastily organized, constantly changing in its 
personnel, and extending its ramifications to 
all parts of the country, was entitled to some 
such consideration, therefore, be it 

Reso.vep, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled at Asbury 
Park, N. J., hereby expresses its highest ap- 
preciation of the unfailing co-operation of the 
booksellers and publishers of the U. S. in 
carrying on its Library War Service, and 
that a large measure of the success attained 
would have been impossible without such co- 
operation, and, be it further 

Resotvep, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the American Booksellers’ Association, 
to the American Publishers’ Copyright League, 
and further, that they be printed in the 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

Enporsinc the Bills Making Appropriations 
for the Continuation of Welfare Work in 
the Army and Navy of the U. S. 

Wuenreas, The American Library Associa- 
tion after two years of experience thru its 
Library War Service, is in a position to know, 
without a question of doubt, how great an in- 
fluence for good among the enlisted men has 
been the direct contact with books, and how 
valuable expert guidance in their use has 
proven in connection with other welfare work; 
and 

Wuereas, There are before the Congress of 
the United States two bills making appropria- 
tions for the continuance of welfare work in 
the army and navy of the United States; 
therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled at Asbury 
Park, N. J.. hereby expresses its approval of 
those two bills and respectfully urges their 
passage at the earliest possible date, in order 
that there may be no chance for a lowering 
of the high morale which the military and 
naval forces of the United States have 
achieved; and, be it further 

Resotvep, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, to the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, to 
Major Jason S. Joy, Director, Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, War Department. 
and to Commander C. B. Mayo, Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department. 


- 


ENnporsinG the National Library War Service 
and Requesting Its Continuation. 
Wuereas, There has been established, and 

is in active operation in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, a National Library Service, which has 
furnished the libraries of the United States 
with valuable information concerning Gov- 
ernment publications and affairs, be it there- 
fore 

Reso.vep, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation endorses the work of the National Li- 
brary Service and respectfully requests its 
continuance in the Bureau of Education. Fur- 
ther, be it 

Reso.vep, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior and to 
the Commissioner of Education. 

TENDERING the Thanks of the Association to 
Those Who Have Contributed to the Suc- 
cess of the Convention. 

Resotvep, That at the close of the Forty- 
first Annual Conference, the American Li- 
brary Association, in order to show its high 
appreciation of the efforts put forth, hereby 
expresses its profound gratitude to all those 
who have contributed to making the Confer- 
ence a success. 

To those not members of the Association 
and especially to the Hon. Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, Third Assistant Secretary of War, to 
Admiral Albert Gleaves, to Brigadier General 
E. L. Munson, to Commander C. B. Mayo, to 
Major Jason S. Joy and to Mr. Jesse B. Davis, 
who have come from a distance to address us, 
we tender our heartfelt thanks and assure 
them of our keenest appreciation. 

To the state and local authorities and espe- 
cially the iibrarians and to the local com- 
mittee we express our gratitude for the many 
courtesies received. 

On Mr. Lloyd W. Josselyn, Editor-in-Chief 
and Managing Editor of The Use of Print, 
and his colleagues, we bestow our appreciative 
thanks for the keen pleasure and the wealth 
of information the successive numbers have 
given us, end further be it 

Resotvep, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of the gentlemen mentioned 
above. 

ON SALARIES 
Wuereas, Investigations made by some of 

the most prominent members of the American 

Library Association have shown that salaries 

paid to library workers in the United States 

are inadequate to meet living expenses, and 
to coripensate for the value of the services 
rendered, and 

Whereas, The only way to meet the natural 
demand under present conditions, for higher 
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salaries for library workers, is to secure in- 
creased appropriations; therefore be it 

Reso.ivep, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation strongly urge all governing or legis- 
lative bodies, federal, state, county, city, town 
or village to increase the appropriations for 
library salaries, in order to retain in the li- 
brary service library workers who are forced 
by sheer necessity into other fields where the 
compensation constitutes a just return for 
scholarship and professional training, and, 
further be it. 

Reso.tvep, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation take every available means to give 
this resolution the widest publicity, especially 
among those controlling appropriations for li- 
brary salaries. 

What proved the most exciting episode of 
the conference developed when Miss Maud 
Malone asked what had become of the reso- 
lutions of the library local union in New York 
which had been handed to President Bishop 
for the committee on resolutions. A parlia- 
mentary tangle ensued, in the course of which 
the reading of these resolutions was asked 
for and Mr. Meyer left the hall to look them 
up at the hotel, as the committee had de- 
cided against their presentation. 

During his absence, the conference pro- 
ceeded with its regular program of unfin- 
ished or new business and Mr. Wheeler in- 
troduced a resolution for the appointment of 
a committee on a central purchasing agency, 
which had resulted from informal discussion 
outside the conference. This was adopted 
without dissent. 

The retiring President, W. W. Bishop, then 
presented the gavel and turned over the office 
of honor to the new President, Chalmers Had- 
ley, in a few graceful words congratulating 
his successor on the success which he prophe- 
sied for the coming administration. to which 
President Hadley replied briefly, pledging his 
best efforts to fulfill his predecessor's kind 
prophecy. 

Meantime Mr. Meyer had returned with 
the down-trodden resolutions which were 
read in full by the Secretary, Mr. Utley, as 
follows: 

Presentep by the Library Employees’ Union, 

15590, Greater New York. 

Wuereas, The present low and inadequate 
salaries paid to librarians in the public libra- 
ries is due solely to the fact that all of the 
rank and file are women, and 

Wuereas, All the highest salaried positions 
are given to men by the hoard of trustees, 
and 
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Whereas, The present policy of library 
boards is to remove women from all positions 
of responsibility and largest financial returns, 
and replace them with men only, and 

Wuereas, This discrimination is based on 
sex, and not on any superiority of intelli- 
gence, ability, or knowledge on the part of 
the men appointed; therefore be it 

Resotvep, That we are against this 
tem of removing women without reason, and 
are in favor of throwing open all positions 
in library work, from Librarian of Congress 
down to that of page, to men and women 
equally, and for equal pay. 

A point of order had been made that such 
resolutions as involved a question of policy 
should be left to the Council but under the 
provision that the Association might by a 
three-quarters vote act independently of coun- 
cil decision, it was agreed that the resolu- 
tions should be voted upon by the confer- 
ence, Mr. Wheeler suggesting that there 
should be no misunderstanding as to the feel- 
ing of the Association in the matter. Miss 
Alice S. Tyler made a dignified and earnest 
protest against the resolutions on the ground 
that women do hold important and responsible 
positions thruout the profession and are 
treated on an equality with men; and Mr. 
Bowker urged that a direct vote by the con- 
ference was in accordance with the spirit of 
the constitution and briefly cited by name the 
many examples of women who had been and 
are in the foremost ranks of the profession, 
as the two women presidents of the A. L. A. 
and Miss Eastman as Mr. Brett’s successor 
as chief librarian at Cleveland. 

Amid considerable excitement and some 
continuing protest question was called and the 
resolutions put to vote which on a count re- 
sulted 121 to 1, Miss Maud Malone not vot- 
ing. It was notable that four-fifths or more 
of the audience were women. 

The conference then made final adjourn- 
ment and resolved itself into animated groups 
discussing the lively episode of the session 
which marked the close of the conference of 


sys- 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 
Two meetings of the Council, open to the 
general membership of the Association, were 
held. At the first, on Tuesday afternoon, un- 


der the presidency of Mr. Bishop, the subject 
fo discussion was “Shall a permanent en- 
dowment be undertaken for the peace time 
work of the American Library Association.” 
Five-minute talks of a general kind were given 
by James I. 


Wyer, Jr. who was confident 
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that the patriotic motives which provided 
funds for war service, will see provision 
made, so that the American Library Associa- 
tion may fill its proper niche in minister- 
ing to the spiritual needs of the country; 
by Theresa Hitchler, who pointed out new 
fields which call for attention, and reminded 
the Association that the presentation of a 
detailed plan of what it was intending to do 
and how the money was to be got and spent, 
would satisfy whatever conscientious object- 
ors there might be; and by Chalmers Hadley, 
who urged that it would be easier to start a 
permanent endowment fund now than, as 
had been proposed, to do so in five years 
time. He believed that a preliminary survey 
would crystallize ideas as to what the Amer- 
ican Library Association wished to do anc 
would enable it to present its needs in greater 
detail than is at present possible. The dis- 
cussion of a few of the many things the Asso- 
ciation needs the money for was opened by 
Charles E. Rush, who spoke in support of 
greater publicity, co-operative publicity, the 
employment of a publicity expert, and the es- 
tablishment of a publicity service bureau, as 
being essential to greater efficiency in library 
extension work. This service would prepare 
suggestions to librarians as to local publicity, 
obtain national publicity for libraries and es- 
tablish relations with national associations and 
business organizations for the benefit of local 
libraries. Carl H. Milam spoke of the fitting- 
ness of the American Library Association’s 
assuming responsibility as a national associa- 
tion, for the providing and organizing of libra- 
ries for industrial plants, prisons, hospitals, 
the merchant marine (which has no claim on 
any local library), the coast guard (which 
after the declaration of peace ceases to receive 
library war service) and for light houses. 

George B. Utley presented to the meeting 
the work which the Association could do for 
the small town, located in one of the many 
states which have no library commissions and 
desirous of establishing a modern library, by 
organizing these, and by resurrecting libraries 
which are dead. 

“An adequate library survey: What it would 
accomplish, what it involves and what it will 
cost” was then presented by Arthur E. Bost- 
wich, who submitted a proposed plan of work 
for ascertaining what libraries are now doing 
over the United States, a program which 
would cover two years of continuous work, 
and requiring the services of a director with 
an assistant and a clerical force, and costing. 
it is estimated, about $88,000 for the tw 
years. The work is going to be done, said Dr. 
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Bostwick, whether this appropriation is made 
or not, but if it has to be done by volunteers 
in odd hours, it will not be done with the 
completeness with which it ought to be done. 

Elizabeth C. Earl then described the role 
which the Association might play in extending 
library privileges for the rural communities. 
She suggested a department of library exten- 
sion with a staff whose duties would be to 
visit and study existing commissions, state 
libraries and traveling library systems, based 
on suggested changes in method, have in- 
formation available for commissons on pub- 
licity and needed legislation and act as a 
clearing-house for ideas on library work in 
rural communities. 

Secretary Utley then read the report of the 
special committee appointed to consider th« 
question; “Can an adequate endowment fund 
be raised and should it -be undertaken?” 
Walter L. Brown, chairman of the commit- 
tee, explained that this was only a preliminary 
report and moved that a committee of five or 
more be appointed to thoroly consider this 
matter and to try it out before the mid-winter 
meeting of the Council. Frank P. Hill, open- 
ing formal discussion of the subject, explained 
the difficulty which the American Library As- 
sociation has had in raising a preliminary 
fund to carry on its money campaigns. This 
is not, he said, the time for a campaign for 
funds, and trustees who have already loaned 
their librarians all over the country for 
war work, might hesitate about giving time 
now to their staffs to carry on a money cam- 
paign. He supported Mr. Brown's motion, 
suggesting, however, a year instead of six 
months in which to study the question. 

Purd B. Wright expressed himself entirely 
in favor of every good thing which had been 
suggested. 

At the suggestion of R. R. Bowker, who 
was scheduled to speak at this point, the 
discussion was now thrown open to the meet- 
ing. The first speaker, John Cotton Dana, 
drew the attention of the meeting to the fact 
that the 17,000 librarians in the United States 
were not relatively of very great importance 
in the distribution of reading, compared with 
the 500,000 teachers (outside of colleges and 
universities) and the tens of hundreds of 
thousands of persons engaged in producing 
books and journals. Referring to the sug- 
gestion that the Association should furnish 
library facilities to those who “work with 
their hands,” Mr. Dana said that these work- 
ers themselves should supply those books, 
and not receive them either at the hands of 
their employers or from the American Li- 
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brary Association. The expenditure of 
$88,000 for the survey of what the 17,000 li- 
brarians are doing, Mr. Dana thought not 
justifiable; and urged that economy of time 
and effort could be effected by a simplification 
of the form of the A. L. A. Constitution and 
by putting into the hands of three, four, or 
five persons the authority to conduct the af- 
fairs of the Association. Robert W. Hender- 
son, of the New York Public Library, agreed 
with Mr. Dana regarding the undesirableness 
of the feature of philanthropy in the exten- 
sion of library service and supported the mo- 
tion that a survey of libraries thruout the 
country be made and a campaign be carried 
out for funds, which should be used to influ- 
ence legislature to the end that libraries be 
established thruout the whole land. Robert 
Bliss, of the Pennsylvania Commission, Miss 
Hitchler and Herbert O. Brigham, having 
spoken in support of the proposed extension 
of work of the Association, Mr. Bowker was 
then called upon to close the discussion. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Dana's stimulating remarks, 
which he said are always “like an ocean 
breeze,” he suggested that the A. L. A. is per- 
haps the leaven which affects the 500,000 
teachers and their pupils, and even some of 
the journals. The Association, he said, is 
the only great national agency to push ex- 
tension work for those who still lack library 
facilities; during the war the A. L. A. found 
its soul, in the greater times of peace its soul 
should still be marching on. On the motion 
of Mr. Brown, seconded by Dr. Hill, it was 
voted that the Council request of the Execu- 
tive Board the appointment of a committees 
to take into consideration the entire subject 
and report within a year. 

The second open meeting of the Council 
was held on Thursday afternoon, with Presi- 
dent Bishop in the chair. The report of the 
Nominating Committee named the following 
five new Council members, who were ac- 
cordingly elected: Alice Tyler, Purd B. 
Wright, Clara F. Baldwin, Everett R. Perry 
and June R. Donnelly. 

Twenty members of the Lending Depart- 
ment Round Table having requested that it 
be made part of the Association, it was voted 
that a committee be appointed to investigate 
this subject and report to the Council. 

Mr. Bishop then introduced Frederick J. 
Teggart of California University, who spoke 
on “Plans for an international library of hu- 
manistic studies,” defining “humanistic” as th 
“studies that center around man,” and point- 
ing out that there are over 2000 periodicals 
within the scope of the index, which are not 
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indexed in The Readers’ Guide. It was pro- 
posed that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, which is carrying on this 
work, should work in co-operation with a 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The cost of the undertaking is esti- 
mated as not less than $25,000 per year, ob- 
viously, the more libraries subscribing, the 
less the cost to each. Andrew Keogh, Wil- 
liam N. C. Carlton, J. I. Wyer, Jr., and Presi- 
dent Bishop having spoken in support of the 
enterprise, it was, on motion of Mr. Keogh, 
voted that the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association cordially endorse the plan 
as outlined by Prof. Teggart and that there 
be appointed an advisory committee of four 
to co-operate with the American Association 
of University Professors in supervising the 
preparation and publication of the bibli- 
ography. 

On motion of Mr. Wyer it was unanimously 
voted that Mr. Frank A, Vanderlip, to whom 
the Association is under exceptional obliga- 
tions for his assistance in the work of the 
Library War Service, be made an honorary 
member of the American Library Association. 

Discussion of the Smith-Towner Bill for 
the creation of a Department of Education 
with a Secretary of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet was opened by Alice S. Tyler, 
who said that the time had come for libra- 
rians to become articulate on the question 
of education. She read parts of the Bill, 
calling attention to Section 3, which refers 
to the transfer to the Department of Educa- 
tion of certain offices of the Government, 
and to Section 10, which refers to the appro- 
priation of 5/10 of the amount involved for the 
use of public, elementary and secondary schools. 
for the partial payment of teachers’ salaries, 
and particularly for the extension and adop- 
tion of public libraries for educational pur- 
Chalmers Hadley spoke in favor of 
that the A. L. A. 


poses, 
the Bill, and mentioned 
had received a request from the National 
Education Association to co-operate with 
them. He moved that the American Library 
Association endorse the Bill, which motion 
was adopted. 

Edith Guerrier was next introduced and 
spoke on the subject of National Library 
Service, explaining the work that is being 
accomplished for the different departments 
of the Government, with regard to usual lists 
of publications useful to libraries and send- 
ing them to all parts of the country. A 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, she said, had met on the preceding 
day and had drafted a tentative agreement, 
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which is to be put into a Bill for the con- 
tinuance of the National Library Service. 
It was voted that the Council express its en- 
dorsement of this proposed measure, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
A meeting of the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association was held on 
Friday afternoon, June 27, 1919. 
Present: President Hadley, Misses Doren, 


Eastman and Tobitt, and Messrs. Hill and 
Milam; also Secretary Utley. 

Program for Enlarged Service. The fol- 
lowing reso!ution, drawn by a member of 
the Board, was read and _ unanimously 
adopted: 

Resotvep, (1) That the Executive Board 


recognizes the responsibility of the American 
Library Association to encourage and pro- 
mote the development of library service for 
every man, woman and child in America. 

(2) That a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the various reports and suggestions con- 
cerning the future work of the Association; 
to prepare an enlarged program of American 
library service; and to make a report as soon 
as possible with recommendations—these rec- 
ommendations to indicate which features of 
the program are of immediate importance and 
to be accompanied by definite plans for the 
inauguration and financing of the work. 

(3) That this Committee of two 
members of the Executive Board, who shall 
have power to increase their numbers to five 
and to appoint advisory sub-committees. 

(4) That the Committee be known as the 


consist 


Committee on an Enlarged Program for 
American Library Service. 
Committee Appointments. On motion of 


Frank P. Hill it was 

Voted, That the President be empowered to 
appoint the various committees for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Committee on Importations. Dr. Hill hav- 
ing presented, in writing, his resignation as 
chairman of the Committee on Importations, 
it was, on motion by Carl H. Milam 

Voted, That the resignation of Dr. Hill as 
chairman of the Committee on Importations 
be accepted and that the appointment of his 
successor be left to the President. 

Midwinter Meetings. The question whether 
or not to hold the customary mid-winter meet- 
ings (which have been omitted the past two 
years because of the war) being under con- 
sideration, it was, on motion of Mr. Milam 

Voted, That the mid-winter meetings be 
held this coming winter in Chicago. 
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Meeting Place for 1920. The subject of 
meeting place for 1920 was informally dis- 
cussed. The Secretary stated that he had 
received invitations from the Chambers of 
Commerce in the following cities: Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, New York 
and St. Joseph. It was the sense of the 
Board that no place east of the Allegheny 
Mountains should be considered. Formal ac- 
tion was postponed until a later meeting. 

Plans for Library Training. The Associa- 
tion, having referred to the Executive Board 
for further consideration, the plans for a 
board of library training, outlined by Charles 
C. Williamson in his paper read before the 
Association, the Executive Board took the 
matter under consideration, Dr. Williamson 
sitting by invitation with the Board to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. It was, on mo- 
tion by Mr. Milam 

Voted, That the plan of Dr. C. C. William- 
son, set forth in his paper on “Some present- 
day aspects of the library training problem,” 
projecting a scheme for library training, be 
approved in general and referred to the Com- 
mittee on an Enlarged Program for Ameri- 
can Library Service for early consideration 
and report. 

Plans for an International Bibliography of 
Humanistic Literature. The Council at its 
meeting on June 26, having voted, after hear- 
ing Professor F. J. Teggart’s plans for an 
international bibliography of humanistic lite- 
rature, that an advisory committee of four 
be appointed to co-operate with the American 
Association of University Professors in su- 
pervising the preparation and publication of 
the bibliography, the Executive Board ex- 
pressed its approval of this action and 

Voted, That the subject be referred to the 
President for action. 

Rate for Rural Delivery of Books. A com- 
munication having been received from Mr. A. 
L. Spencer, Greenwood, N. Y., requesting the 
Executive Board to endorse for the third 
time a plan for a cheaper local rate over 
rural delivery lines for public library books, 
it was 

Voted, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association for the third 
time endorses the plan of a local flat rate 
over the rural delivery lines for public li- 
brary books, the present parcels post rate in 
the local zone, while most favorable for com- 
mercial parcels, having been found inappli- 
cable for this great educational use, and that 
it strongly recommends that this plan be fully 
considered by the postal authorities at Wash- 
ington at the earliest convenient time. 
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Supplementary Budget. The Secretary pri 
sented a supplementary budget in the sum of 
$1,383.65, which had been approved by the 
Finance Committee, and upon his recommend 
ation it was voted that the funds be applied 
to the following appropriation heads: Bul- 
letin, $300; Conference, $50; additional serv- 
ices, $250; supplies, $250; postage, telephone, 
etc. $250; miscellaneous $50: contingencies, 
$83.65; travel, $150; total, $1,383.65. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Milam, it was 

Voted, That the Secretary be authorized to 
transfer money from one appropriation head 
to another in the budget at his own discre- 
tion, 

Co-operative Bookbuying. The Association 
having requested the Executive Board to ap- 
point a committee of five to consider the 
subject of co-operative bookbuying and to 
report to the Association, it was on motion 
of Mr. Milam 

Voted, That the President of the Associa- 
tion be empowered to appoint a committee 
of five to consider the subject of co-operative 
bookbuying, and that this committee be in- 
structed to make a preliminary report at least 
as promptly as possible in order that it may 
be considered by the Committee on an En- 
larged Program for American Library Set 
vice, 

Revision of Constitution, The Association 
having voted that the Executive Board be in- 
structed to bring in a form of Constitution to 
the Association a year hence, it was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Milam, 

Voted, That the President, Secretary, and 
retiring President of the Association be ap- 
pointed a committee of three to make re 
commendations concerning a revised Const 
tution for the American Library Association, 
and that this Committee make a preliminary 
draft in time to present it to the Executive 

Soard at its mid-winter meeting. 

Definition of Librarianship and Statement 
as to Appropriate Salaries. The Association 
having recommended that the Committee of 
Five on Library Service and a special com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Executive Board, 
present to the Joint Commission on Reclassi- 
fication their views on the work of librarians 
and on the salaries appropriate to the various 
library positions in the Federal and District 
of Columbia governments, it was 

Voted, That the Committee of Five on Li- 
brary Service be instructed to co-operate with 
the Committee of the District of Columbia 
Library Association in presenting to the Joint 
Commission of Congress on Reclassification a 
statement as to the work of librarianship and 
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as to the salaries which are appropriate for 
various library positions in the Federal and 
District of Columbia governments. 

Next Meeting of Board, On motion of Dr. 
Hill, it was 

Voted, That when the Executive Board ad- 
journs it adjourn to meet not later than the 
September meeting of the New York 
Library Association. 

There being no further business, the Board 
adjourned. 

Georce B, Utiey, E-recutive Secretary. 
WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the War Service Committee 
of the American Library Association was 
held at the New Monterey Hotel, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 25, 1919. Present: all members of the 
committee, also President Bishop, Acting Gen- 
eral Director Milam and Executive Secretary 
Utley. 

The minutes of the last meeting (April 5, 
1919) were approved as sent to members in 
typewritten form. 

Disposition of Books and Equipment. 

At the request of Dr. Putnam, Asa Don 
Dickinson appeared by invitation before the 
committee to confer with it regarding the 
ultimate disposition of books now overseas. 
Two memoranda, both written from Paris 
under date of May 28, 1919, to the War Serv- 
ice Committee from the General Director, 
were laid before the committee and dis- 
cussed, particularly one entitled “The surviv- 
ing books in France and the disposition of 
them,” carrying suggestions and recommend- 
ations as to their disposal. 

Touching the legal authority of the War 
Service Committee to dispose of its books to 
others than soldiers and sailors or for their 
use, the Chairman reported conference on 
this head with George Wellwood Murray, 
Counsel to the Committee of Eleven and (at 
Mr. Murray’s suggestion with Jason S. Joy, 
Director of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. The latter in oral inter- 
view at Asbury Park on June 25 formally 
authorized the gift of a reasonable number 
of books to French and Belgian educational 
and civic institutions or to American schools 
and colleges in other countries, such bene- 
ficiaries to be determined by the War Service 
Committee. 

Acting under this authority, and upon mo- 
tion of R. R. Bowker, it was 

Voted, That the Committee confirm the gift 
of certain books to the Municipality of 
Beaune, as reported by the General Director. 

On motion of Mr. Bowker, it was further 
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Voted, That the General Director be au- 
thorized by the committee to make gifts of 
books, the total not to exceed 75,000 volumes, 


to the following institutions proposed by 
him: American University Union, the Sor- 
bonne, the Library of the University of Lou- 
vain, the International Institute of Biblio- 
graphy at Brussels (for the Bureau of Inter- 
national Intercourse), Robert College in Con- 
stantinople, and other cognate institutions in 
Europe which the General Director may deem 
it appropriate to assist. 

Continuing consideration of the disposition 
of books, the committee took up the report 
of the Sub-committee on Disposition of Books, 
Buildings and Equipment, made to the com- 
mittee at its meeting of April 5, 1919, amend- 
ing the report to read as here below pre- 
sented: 

To the War Service Committee: 

The following is submitted as the report of the 

Sub-committee on Disposition of Books, Buildings 


and Equipment: 
books and 


1. It is recommended that any or all 
library equipment remaining after the A. L. A. has 
finished its service to the soldiers and sailors of 
the World War be first offered to the War and Navy 
Departments in furtherance of any plan acceptable 
to the War Service Committee for a continuin 
library service to the American military and nava 
peace establishments; that upon approval by the War 
Service Committee the General Director is author- 
ized to arrange for transfer of such books and 


equipment as may be desired by the government. 

2. That the next choice be offered to other F 
eral institutions—prisons, coast guards, lighthouses, 
etc.—and to the U. S. Merchant Marine. 

3- Material, if any, remaining after the perform- 
ance of numbers 1 and 2 to be disposed of as fol- 
lows: 

a. Books. 
ignated by the present sub-committee, 
the following order: (1) Library Com 
leading library (State library if possib! 
ernor; (4) State Federation of Women’s Clubs; (s) 
State Department of Education; and to be given by 
those designated institutions in their discretion to 
(1) libraries; (2) schools and colleges; (3) state 
charitable and penal institutions; (4) traveling library 
system. All gifts to be conditioned as follows: (1) 
to be gifts, not sales; (2) some return to be re- 
quired; (a) in responsibility, assumed or agreed to; 
(b) in prospect of permanence; (c) in adequate pro- 
vision for care and use; (d) in maintenance of satis- 
factory library standards; (¢) in the establishment 
of a new library or library system. 

b. Buildings. The General Director is authorized 
and empowered to dispose of library buildings (1) 
by gift to appropriate and responsible auspices for 
library purposes only, expense of removal to be 
borne by recipient; (2) by private sale. As a com- 
mentary on probable value the sub-committee notes 
that the War Department has indicated $s00 as a 
fair salvage value for our $10,000 buildings; (3) by 
salvage: (a) on our own initiative and action; (b) 
in joint salvage with some or all of the seven organ- 
izations or as part of a Government salvage pian. 
All of the above plans to be subject to rulings by 
the War and Navy Departments as to legal title to 
buildings. 

c. Equipment. 


o one agency in each state to be des- 
T e ney in h state to be des 
preferably in 

sion; (2) 


The General Director is authorized 
and empowered to dispose of equipment according 
to the above plan for disposition of books and build- 
ings and in the following order: (1) To War and 
Navy Departments as needed for permanent library 
service Gree): (2) to those libraries to which build- 
ings are given (free); (3) to other libraries as des- 
ignated by state agencies mamed under a (1)-(3) 
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(free); (4) by sale, where none of the preceding 
opportunities are immediately available. 

his report is meant to refer to books, buildings 
and equipment in the United States only. The dis- 
position of overseas property will await later reports 
from the General Director. 

The chairman presented a letter from the 
Navy Department accepting books and li- 
brary equipment available at the end of 
American Library Association War Service. 

The Acting General Director reported sim- 
ilar oral acceptance by the proper officials of 
the War Department. 

Upon motion of Dr. Hill, it was 

Voted, That the disposition of books and 
equipment be left in the hands of the Sub- 
committee on Disposition of Books, Buildings 
and Equipment, disposition to be made ac- 
cording to the tenor of the report of March 
26, 1919, amended June 25, 1910. 

Report of War Finance Committee. 

The report of the War Finance Committee 
being next under consideration, it was 

Voted, That the report of the War Finance 
Committee, together with the accompanying 
audit of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat and Com- 
pany, and the acceptance of the audit by the 
American Library Association Finance Com- 
mittee, be accepted and adopted by the War 
Service Committee, and that upon the re- 
quest of the chairman of the War Finance 
Committee the latter committee be dis- 
charged.* 

Discounts by Publishers. 

The general discounts accorded by pub- 
lishers to the Association in connection with 
its war service being under consideration, 
the following resolution, drawn by the 
Chairman of the Committee, was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, (1) That the War Service Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
conveys to more than two hundred publish- 
ers of books and magazines its sincere appre- 
ciation of the exceptional discounts which 
they have given on books and periodicals 
costing more than one and three quarter 
millions of dollars, supplied thru the Amer- 
ican Library Association to American sol- 
diers and sailors at home and overseas dur- 
ing the war. (2) That the War Service 
Committee is sensible not only of this sub- 
stantial material obligation but of a continu- 
ing courteous and effective co-operation from 
American publishers in the many intimate 
relations involved in this joint service to the 
troops. 


(*The report of the War Finance Committee was 
printed in a pamphlet issued by that committee and 
also in the Report of the War Service Committee 
for the year ending June 30, 1919, pp.g-15.) 
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Correspondence Votes 

The Chairman announced that the corre- 
spondence votes on the two following mat- 
ters were unanimous: 

(1) Disposition of Liberty Bonds and other 
securities. 

Voted, That the Committee retain these 
securities until their sale is absolutely neces- 
sary to provide funds for the furtherance of 
the work. 

2) Recognition by the War Department. 

Voted, That while recognition of the Asso- 
ciation as such will be very much appre- 
ciated, personal recognition of any sort is 
distinctly not desired. 

Budget June 1 to December 31, 1919 

The Acting General Director, Mr. Milam, 
submitted a working budget for period 
June 1, 1919, to December 31, 10910, the 
total $1,364,000, carrying $174,160 in addi- 
tion to the budget of $2,999,840, voted by the 
Committee on April 5, 1919. Whereupon it 
was 

Voted, That as total receipts from the 
United War Work Campaign, Inc., are now 
$2,975,000 and further receipts are reported 
as assured to yield the full A. L. A. quota of 
$3,500,000, the budget just submitted by the 
Acting General Director be approved as a 
total budget against the United War Work 
Campaign quota of $3,174,000. 

Voted, That the General Director's office 
be directed to confine all liabilities, immediate 
and contingent, within the actual receipts 
from the United War Work Campaign, Inc., 
and is authorized to make transfers from one 
appropriation head to another as develop- 
ments of the work may require. 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements. 

Dr. Hill made the suggestion, which was 
approved by the other members of the Com- 
mittee, that with the next audit a statement 
be made combining receipts and disburse- 
ments of both the First and Second War 
Service Funds. 

The Chairman read a letter from Mr. J. L. 
Wheeler which constituted a brief report of 
progress on his “After-War Reading Lists.” 
Owing to serious delays beyond his control 
none of the lists has yet appeared altho 
several are nearly ready. 

The Chairman placed before the Com- 
mittee a letter he had received from Dr. 
René Sand, Medical Adviser to the Ministry 
of Labor of Belgium, and Professor at the 
University of Brussels, requesting the dona- 
tion of some of the War Service books to 
the people of Belgium as the nucleus of a 
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system of popular libraries in that country. It 
was 
Voted, That the letter be referred to the 
General Director with power to investigate 
and, if desirable, to include this request in 
the list of institutions which are to receive 
books from the Association's overseas supply. 
The Chairman laid before the Committee 
a letter from Jean H. Picard addressed to 
President Bishop, suggesting A. L. A. co- 
operation with the Y. M. C. A. in a peace 
time library service in France. It was 
l’oted, That President Bishop be requested 
to take up with M. Picard the matters 
broached in his letter and to put him in 
touch with such officers and committees of 
the Association as can give him the best 
help. 
Georce B. Utiey, Executive Secretary. 


TRUSTEES AND ADMINISTRATION SECTION 


The report of the Committee on Library 
Administration submitted by George F. Bow- 
erman was scheduled for the catalog section 
but as this paper was cognate rather with 
the Trustees’ Section and the topics involved 
excited general interest, it was arranged that 
a joint meeting of these two sections should 
be held in the Auditorium, with the result 
that the Wednesday evening meeting became 
practically a general session of the Associa- 
tion, Washington T. Porter, as Chairman of 
the Trustees’ Section, presiding. Judge Por- 
ter had added to the program the topic of the 
unionization of library staffs and this an- 
nouncement heightened the zest of interest. 

The chairman made humorous allusion to 
the smallness of the usual attendance of trus- 
tees at the A. L. A. section meeting, follow- 
ing an earlier statement of Secretary Utley 
that out of 40,000 library trustees thruout the 
country only 112 were members of the Asso- 
ciation, leaving 39,888 to be recruited. In the 
absence of Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Thomas 
L. Montgomery, who as a library trustee is 
permanent secretary of the Trustees’ Section, 
made the first address, continuing the chair- 
man’s line of remarks and speaking in gen- 
eral of trustee and staff relations. Arthur E. 
Bostwick was then called upon by the Chair- 
man to speak on the subject of trade union- 
ism within libraries, and said that in the St. 
Louis Public Library the staff have their way 
in the management of the library and that 
practically nothing of importance is done with- 
out consultation with the staff committee, and 
he thought it seemed a case of Staff Associa- 
tion vs. Soviet Government. Mr. Bowerman 
then presented in summary the report of the 
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A. L. A. Committee on Library Administra- 
tion which had been printed in full and 
placed before the membership. He then spoke 
of unions in library staffs from his experience 
at Washington where the local union, affiliated 
with the National Association of Federal em- 
ployees, had in its organic law a provision 
against strikes in government service and 
which was a part of the American Federation 
of Labor. He cautioned trustees against plac- 
ing themselves in opposition to unions and 
called upon Miss Louise Endicott, as presi- 
dent of the union in his library, to come for- 
ward as Exhibit A, which Miss Endicott mod- 
estly declined to do. 

Two handbills had been distributed outside 
the hall at a previous session, one giving reso- 
lutions adopted by the American Federation 
of Labor at its recent Atlantic City conven- 
tion, the other containing an appeal from the 
New York Library Union. Attention was 
called to these handbills and the misstatements 
they contained and R. R. Bowker stated that 
President Bishop had expressed regret that 
the documents were distributed outside the 
session instead of within the hall, as the Asso- 
ciation authorities would have been quite 
willing to do. Maud Malone, who had pre- 
pared the education resolutions, was asked 
what was meant by the statement that library 
workers were under “intolerable working con- 
ditions” and replied that low salaries involved 
intolerable working conditions. Mr. Bowker, 
speaking from the floor, said, “I am but a 
mere man and as a trustee of two libraries 
and president of one of these I live under the 
most intolerable working conditions for I 
have never received a dollar for this work.” 
He urged that some representative of the 
Washington Union would speak and Eunice 
Oberly made a clear statement of its aims 
and methods, taking strong exception to the 
statemerts made on the authority of the New 
York Union. Miss Malone had been asked 
how many members were in the New York 
Union but replied that as a matter of policy 
they did not tell that, whereupon Miss Oberly 
retorted: “We do. We wear our badges.” 
Mary Frank of the New York Public 
Library staff association then spoke for that 
organization, stating that it comprised five- 
sevenths of those eligible as library workers, 
and strongly emphasized the value of that 
type of organization. 


Mr. Bowker who had been scheduled for 


an address on library service and salaries, 
then took the platform and was greeted by a 
spontaneous rising, as a token of respect for 
a founder of the Association and the only 
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member present from the conference of 1876. 
Instead of speaking specifically to the sched- 
uled topic, he said that he deprecated the 
spirit of antagonism manifested by unions 
and would not like to see a library adminis- 
tration dominated by a sub-organization which 
held that all who did not come into it were 
“scabs.” He instanced his own experience 
when the executive of the Edison Company 
in New York, which had eight-hour shifts, a 
labor council elected by secret ballot from 
each department and co-operating in the man- 
agement, a labor dividend on yearly wages 
corresponding to dividends to stockholders and 
an open door for appeal to the executive in 
case of any dissatisfaction. At that time Mr. 
Gompers personally had said that if other 
corporations were as fair to their workers 
there would be no occasion for strikes, but 
that there was a state of war between em- 
ployers and employees and employers must 
take the chance of sympathetic strikes. None 
of us in control of libraries have the right 
to say that an employee shal! or shall not be- 
long to any organization; that is the workers’ 
individual and democratic right. We have 
been told that we should not describe our- 
selves as a profession, but we are proud of 
being members of a calling which by reason 
of standards of education and trained service 
is entitled to be ranked as a profession. Li- 
brary service should be service of the heart, 
the head and the hand in the interest of the 
whole community. Referring to the state- 
ment from the New York Union that the 
average pay of library workers was $50 a 
menth, he said that the minimum salaries in the 
New York Public Library, except for pages, 
was $55 per month and that the average pay in 
the graded system was $933 per year. There 
is no profession in which women are more 
honored and more fully on the same footing 
with men. A general discussion then ensued 
in which Tessa Kelso interpolated “What's 
the matter with the A. L. A.?” Frank P. Hill 
pointed out that there seemed to be two 
sorts of unions, as those at Washington and 
New York, and asked what would happen in 
case of sympathetic strikes. Mr. Bowerman 
replied that sympathetic strikes were “un- 
thinkable” in libraries. Mary E. Ahern in re- 
ply to the statement that salaries were higher 
in Chicago because the library was under the 
Civil Service Commission said that this Com- 
mission had nothing whatever to do with li- 
brary salaries. 

Then Horace P. Wadlin, late librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, took the floor and 
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made an eloquent and telling speech in pro- 
test against placing libraries, which had within 
themselves a superior merit system, under the 
jurisdiction of state or municipal civil serv- 
ice commissions. He instanced the report 
which he had prepared for the trustees of the 
Boston Public Library and which was pre- 
sented at the hearing in Massachusetts when 
it was proposed to make such a_ change. 
Clement W. Andrews in rebuttal of the state- 
ment that most libraries were under private 
corporations, which ground down their em- 
ployees indignantly denied this. Carl E. Ro- 
den, chief librarian at Chicago, approved em 
phatically Miss Ahern’s statement and said 
that the salaries were fixed solely by the trus- 
tees of the library as they had the direct tax- 
ing power in Illinois, and incidentally he men- 
tioned the fact that the pension fund in the 
Chicago Public Library came largely from 
the fines, with co-operative help from the mem- 
bers of the staff. The discussion was so Va- 
ried and vivacious that it is impossible to re- 
port it in full—a hint to members of the li- 
brary profession that they should be on hand 
at A. L. AL meetings to get the full benefit of 
the conference. After adjournment of the 
meeting animated conversation ensued in the 
auditorium and at the New Monterey Hotel, 
in the course of which Miss Malone said that 
she did not consider those in the upper grades 
as “library workers,” which term she confined 
to the lower two grades, and denied that 
“average” meant the total salaries paid divided 
by the total number of persons paid. It was 
not until after midnight that this post-con- 
ierence meeting adjourned. 
CATALOG SECTION 

The meeting of the Catalog Section of the 
A. L. A. which was scheduled to be held on 
Wednesday evening, June 25, was merged into 
that of the Trustees’ Section and only a very 
brief business session held. The chairman and 
secretary both being absent, George F. Bower- 
man and Mary FE. Baker acted in their stead. 
The nominating committee, composed of 
Margaret Mann, Sophie Hiss and Leta 
Adams, recommended as officers for 
the coming year Charles A. Flagg, Chair- 
man; Mary E. Hyde, Secretary, and the act- 
ing Secretary cast the ballot of the section in 
approval. 

The following communication from William 
Stetson Merrill of the Newberry Library was 
read and show of hands called for on the two 
points raised. To the first, one responded in 
the affirmative and nine to the second, 
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To the Catalog Section of the American Li- 
brary Association, Asbury Park Conference: 
When the plan was proposed of transferring 

to the H. W. Wilson Company the work ot 
printing entries for serials formerly indexed 
on cards by the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
some subscribers raised the point that users 
of the library expect to find everything brought 
out in the card catalog, and to divert any 
of these entries to a printed index would 
cause many users of the catalog to miss them 
altogether. 

The obvious suggestion to meet this diffi- 
culty would seem to be, instead of spending 
money and labor in attempting to bring out all 
the literature in the library in one place, 
namely, the card catalog, to insert a printed 
notice in each tray of the catalog calling at- 
tention to the fact that much literature writ- 
ten by or about different authors, and valuable 
material upon nearly every subject, is to be 
found only by consulting printed indexes to 
periodicals. 

I would like to ask for a show of hands 
upon the following two questions and to have 
the result recorded: 

1. How many libraries represented here 
have such a notice inserted in or near the 
card catalog? 

2. How many librarians and library workers 
here present believe it more practicable to 
insert cards in the catalog, even at a con- 
siderable expense and labor, than to attempt 
to guide users to other sources of informa- 
tion? 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. Stetson Merrit, 
Editor Indexing of A. L. A. Serials. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


Reprints of the Report on Administration, 
which was to have been the topic for discus- 
sion by the Section, were distributed. The 
portion relating to salary was read by the 
Acting Chairman and made the point of con- 
nection with the Trustees’ Section in whose 
hands the meeting was then placed. 

Georce F. BowerMAN, Acting Chairman, 
Mary E,. Baker, Acting Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The College and Reference Section met on 
Thursday evening in the Ball Room, with a 
large and interested audience, Malcolm G. 
Wyer of the University of Nebraska being 
chairman. The opening paper was by William 
Teal of the John Crerar Library, on the Brit- 
ish Blue Books, that is, the Parliamentary pa- 
pers. He presented a valuable analysis of 


these together with suggestions for their use 
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in reference service and the best method of 
keeping them before being bound. 

The general discussion of the war collec- 
tions of different libraries including the preser- 
vation of war material was opened by Hermann 


H. B. Meyer of the Library of Congress, 
who said that the national library had a very 
comprehensive plan for war material and after 
Dr. Putnam’s purchases abroad are received 
it is safe to say that there will be 50,000 dis- 
tinct items exclusive of periodicals. These 
are made available through new classification 
and subject headings. The use of bibliograph- 
ies will be imperative and Dr, Richardson's 
method of photostatic bibliography ought to be 
more extensively used. Harry M. Lydenberg 
showed what a large public library has done and 
said that the New York Public Library, while 
not aiming at completeness, tried to get material 
for scholars. It now has 16,000 titles exclusive 
of official documents. Besides the | 
has some 3,500 posters, 15,000 clippings, 1,000 
pamphlets, much music including British song 
books and some 250 U. S. alleged patriotic 
songs. In classification there are only 13 sub- 
divisions. (See p. 514.) Mr. Barr of Yale said 
that the history faculty had initiated the ef- 
forts towards a collection and early in the war 
a blanket order was given which later had to 
be canceled and since 1916 the material pur- 
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chased was limited to source material for 
future historians. Among the posters at 
Yale are some notable examples of Russian 
and Polish. Joseph D. Ibbotson, of 


Hamilton College, spoke of what a small col- 
lege could do. It purchased source books of 
permanent value, current history in different 
countries, and the more valuable personal nar- 
ratives especially for students. Everything 
that came in as gift was kept as illustrating 
for future years national psychologies and dii- 
ferent types of propaganda. Mr. Ibbotson sug- 
gested that the most important books are yet 
to be published. A. J. Wall, of the New 
York Historical Society, indicated problems of 
the historical societys which are not espe- 
cially subsidized as some state societies have 
been. His society felt that the universities 
were doing the most extensive work and hence 
attempted little except in the way of collect- 
ing local material and representative assort- 
ments. But not only had it collected books, 
pamphlets, circulars and leaflets and some 
posters but other articles such as sleeve bands, 
buttons, campaign ribbons, etc., which became 
part of the museum collections. 

Mr. Meyer suggested another topic in his 
talk which aroused much interest. The Library 
of Congress has at present a union catalog 
made up of printed cards supplied by several 
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large libraries which have recently been re- 
cataloging. He said he felt it was entirely 
possible to make a great advance in this, so 
that it might become an approach to an uni- 
versal catalog which would indicate the location 
of rare volumes. Hence scholars could com- 
municate with the national library instead of 
sending out search letters throughout the 
country. He promised a further development 
of the plan and asked other libraries to co- 
operate by sending to the Library of Congress 
copies of their cards of unusual books. 

M. Llewellyn Raney of Johns Hopkins closed 
the evening’s session with an account of his 
negotiations and results up to date of his trip 
to Europe to see the book agents on behalf of 
the Committee on Importations. The audi- 
ence had been in expectation of this report 
and were not disappointed either in results or 
in Dr. Raney’s descriptions. The report which 
has been printed gives a detailed account of 
the privileges secured by the Committce for 
157 libraries and other institutions in this 
country—including a statement of the financial 
settlement arrived at; an account of the un- 
locking of stores held in Holland, Switzer- 
land and Germany—and offers reassurance 
regarding many of the delayed shipments 
and advice as to the replying to reports 
of German agents which will doubtless arrive 
in the near future. Copies of this 20-page 
report may be obtained from Dr. Raney at 
South Fairlee, Vt., during August; thereafter 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. The section voted its appreciation of the 
work of the Committee of Importations in 
general and of the zealous interest and public 
service of Dr. Raney in furthering the interests 
of American libraries. 

Charles J. Barr of Yale was elected to 
serve with George P. Winship and Augustus 
H. Shearer as a committee for the section 
for next year. 

Aucustus H. Surarer, Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The tenth annual meeting of the Profes- 
sional Training Section met on Wednesday 
afternoon, Harriet P. Sawyer, presiding. 

The theme of the meeting was library train- 
ing along new lines and specialized library 
training. Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale, 
opened the meeting with a paper on “Ad- 
vanced library training for research workers,” 
defining the research worker as a person who 
has had such preliminary training as to be 
able to profit by higher training and who en- 
ters a graduate school for the double purpose 
of enlarging his knowledge of a subject that 
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appeals to him and of acquiring the best 
methods of research in his chosen field. 

Research workers are of two classes, the 
librarian desiring to become expert in some 
special field of knowledge and the person with 
the special knowledge who wishes to become 
a hbrarian or bibliographer. The former may 
get his instruction in the graduate school, 
gaining at the same time his master’s or doc- 
tor’s degree. The latter, if he wishes to ac- 
quire library technique, should go to a library 
and not a graduate schoo!. If he wishes bib- 
liographic knowledge he may enter a gradu- 
ate school, endeavoring to find a university 
where there are facilities for bibliographic re- 
search and opportunities for work on the 
library staff or where such facilities are avail- 
able in a reference library nearby. 

Mr. Keogh’s paper was discussed by Mr. 
Walter, Mr. Reece, Dr. Johnston, Mr. George 
and Miss Donnelly. Mr. Walter thought that 
the university was better able to give the ad- 
vanced work and bibliographic instruction 
than the library schools. Mr. Reece said 
that the “open courses” offered in New York 
did not cover this need but were designed to 
permit those engaged in library work to re- 
fresh themselves with further instruction. 
Some of the conclusions based on a aques- 
tionnaire sent to college libraries to find out 
how much demand there would be for this 
advanced training were given by Miss Don- 
nelly, who said that these conclusions would 
be published in full in the near future. 

Julia A. Hopkins read a comprehensive pa- 
per covering the new plan for training li- 
brary assistants worked out in the Brooklyn 
Public Library during the stress of the last 
two years. Instruction in Brooklyn is now 
given in a shorter and an advanced course 
the two together being an equivalent to a 
one-year library school course, a certificate 
being given for the completion of both. The 
shorter course gives 25 days of instruction 
scattered over five months, the sixth month 
being entirely given to practice work. In this 
course over 100 lectures are given, 42 devoted 
to classification, cataloging and library eco- 
nomy, 47 to reference, literature and _ bibli- 
ography, 4 to the history of books and libra- 
ries and 11 to the study of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. The practice work of the person 
is paid for, and two classes are formed a 
year. 

Upon this foundation was built an ad- 
vanced course covering 240 lectures, 100 be- 
ing given to technical subjects, 100 to bibli- 
ographic and 40 to administrative and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Upon completion of each 
course the student is given a pass card stat- 
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ing the number of credits assigned to the 
subject. Special training is also given appli- 
cants for children’s work in a nine months 
course open to college graduates or to those 
who having had some college education pass 
the entrance examination. The course in- 
cludes 20 hours of instruction and 20 hours 
of paid practice work weekly. 

In summarizing the benefits of the plan, 
Miss Hopkins points out that it will give 
those entering the system an incentive to 
work for promotion from the start, it pre- 
pares assistants for promotion systematically, 
it will tend to hold on the staff those who are 
working for certificates, it offers to the as- 
sistant who wishes more training in a special 
branch of library work an opportunity for 
further study, it helps to tone up the library 
service and it attracts to the service persons 
who are interested in library work but who 
cannot afford to take the time and money to 
go to a library school. 

Lucy L. Morgan outlined the methods of 
training that had been adopted to meet war- 
time conditions in the Detroit Public Library 
and stated that their initial salary was $990. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle’s paper on “Training for 
high school librarianship” emphasized the 
place in education of this phase of library 
work and the opportunity it affords the 
trained librarian. The training, Miss Bogle 
thinks, should include the essential personal 
qualifications of culture, tact and appreciation 
of literature with a college education to rank 
the librarian with the other members of the 
faculty and professional training in all the 
regular subjects, with special reference to high 
school needs. She summarized the necessary 
training by a quotation from Mr. Walter. “A li- 
brary course in school library work to be 
satisfactory must provide facilities for first- 
hand observation and practice in school li- 
brary work, must. require special interest and 
fitness from those specializing in school li- 
brary work, and must have instructors with 
an intimate knowledge of school conditions.” 
Miss Horton stated that the requirements for 
high school librarianship in California are 
college education, a year at a library school, 
and a year in library work or teaching. In 
the course offered at Los Angeles the stu- 
dents’ initiative in adapting the library to the 
need of different types of high school work is 
carefully developed. 

“The business librarian,” Frank K. Walker 
said in beginning his paper on “Training libra- 
rians for business libraries or branches,” “is 
both the embodied recognition of the prac- 
tical value of libraries and of the expanding 
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ideals of business.” The essential steps in his 
training are first a suitable personality. 
ondly, an education in the principles of social 
and physical sciences and able to get data 
from material written in foreign languages; 
and thirdly, training in library technique which 
does not greatly vary from that desirable for 
all types of library work. The regular courses 
in library training could be developed to in- 
clude applications of the general principles of 
library work to business libraries, instruction 
in the greater use of the vertical file, tech- 
nical, scientific and economic bibliography and 
the digesting and annotating of scientific and 
industrial literature. The literary note is 
now emphasized in library schools, the scien- 
tific note should have a place as well. It 
should include also more comparative study 
of classification and the study of the outlines 
of approved business organization. 

Louise B. Krause thought Mr. Walter’s pa- 
per was the best statement of principles yet 
presented. She agreed with him that it 
not wise to eliminate much, if anything, ir 
the present library school courses, for the 
business librarian must have as much breadth 
in library technique as any other type of 
library. She suggested two definite courses 
for preparation for business library work 
which she considered should be given in the 
senior year of library schools, first a course 
of at least 20 class periods in business refer- 
ence work, including a study of books by 
groups or mdustries, the trade periodicals of 
each group and the information issued by the 
national associations of various industries, 
instruction in reporting and digesting this ma- 
terial and in the use of the daily newspaper 
as an aid to the business man; second, a 
course of 10 or more periods in business li- 
brary administration, covering organization 
and service. Rena Reese thought it would 
be desirable that there should be a clearing- 
house for the subject headings for business 
literature, and it was suggested that the mat- 
ter should be referred to Dr. Bostwick or to 
Mr. Wyer. 

In the absence of Bertha Barden her paper 
on “A clerical course for library assistants” 
was read by Bessie Sergeant Smith. Miss 
Barden outlined the plan followed during the 
last two years in the Cleveland Public Library 
and stated that it was an outgrowth of the 
regular apprentice course brought about by 
the number of apprentices to be trained and 
the difference in their educational qualifica- 
tions and ability. Present conditions in libra- 
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ries indicate that there is a need of clerical 
assistants and instruction 


for this work can 
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better be given in class than individually. The 
clerical training in Cleveland covers two main 
courses, one in loan work, consisting of eight 
lectures, the other designated as catalog rec- 
ords, covers nine lectures with practice work 
on the arrangement of books on the shelves, 
the meaning of call and accession numbers 
and the use of catalog and shelflist. Students 
who pass the short course satisfactorily can 
be given credit for this part of the full 
course when they are ready to take it. A 
few lectures are given on the work of the 
library in general and one lecture on books 
and reading for the purpose of stimulating a 
desire for more and better personal reading. 
Library handwriting is required and examina- 
tions are given on the whole work. 

The final paper was by Mary E. Robbins on 
“Training teacher librarians in normal 
schools.” Miss Robbins emphasized the need 
of personnel which will be required for the 
school library positions which by legal enact- 
ment in 18 states will have to be in charge 
of trained librarians and said that we shall 
have to think in terms of hundreds and thou- 
sands. The output from 12 of the library 
schools this spring numbered between 175 and 
220, a number quite insufficient to fill vacan- 
cies much less provide any librarians for new 
positions. The schools are not equipped to 
handle large numbers of students and the 
practical problem is for means of training 
more librarians and to find more candidates 
to train. We must either enlarge existing 
schools, add new schools or utilize other 
agencies. A questionnaire of the training of- 
fered in normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
sent to 125 such institutions showed that 40 
did nothing in the way of training. The in- 
struction in the others was of three kinds: 
instruction in the use of books in connection 
with subjects taught; training in the use of 
the school library and a few reference books 
and tools, to help the student personally and 
for use with her own classes later; courses 
for training teacher librarians ranking as 
other courses, such as the kindergarten, and 
receiving official recognition. 

The nominating committee nominated the fol- 
lowing officers who were duly elected: Chair- 
man, Frances Simpson, of the Illinois Library 
School; Vice-chairman, June Donnelly of the 
Simmons Library School; Secretary, Rena 
Reese, of the Denver Public Library. 

Crara W. Herpert, Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The first session of the Children’s Libra- 
rians Section was held in the Auditorium on 
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Thursday evening, Caroline Burnite, Chair- 
man. A most illumining paper on “The 
Immigrant’s Contribution to American Cul- 
ture” was presented by Anna Vostrovsky Ca- 
pek, in which she traced the origin and de- 
velopment of the Czecho-Slavs, describing 
most interestingly, their long, weary but un- 
daunted struggle for nationality and inde- 
pendence. Along with that of other great 
national figures, the work of John Huss was 
mentioned, and emphasis was placed on the 
tremendous influence he exerted toward the 
assertion of Czech nationality and the de- 
velopment of Czech literature. She spoke also 
of the accomplishments of the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks along the lines of philosophy, art and 
politics, and in closing, urged that if we 
would truly understand the Czecho-Slovak in 
America, it is essential that we familiarize 
ourselves not alone with his present environ- 
ment but with the history of his people and 
their large contribution in various fields, to 
the culture of the world. 

In the interesting address of Herbert 
A. Miller of the Mid-European Union, on 
“The True Americanization of the Foreign 
Child,” this same point was stressed—that if 
we would unify and Americanize our tre- 
mendous foreign-born population, we must 
make ourselves acquainted more and more 
with the background and national history of 
each of our immigrant groups, not alone to 
more ably interpret to them our American 
ideals, but to understand more fully what 
contributions they, out of their various her- 
itages, can make toward the fulfillment of 
those ideals. 

The papers of the evening were followed 
by an informal talk by Miss Annie Carroll 
Moore, who told of various members of the 
staff of the New York Public Library, en- 
gaged in war work abroad. 

A business meeting of the section was held 
in the hotel on Friday morning, with an at- 
tendance of twenty-six, Miss Burnite presid 
ing and Miss Emily Meigs of Brooklyn act- 
ing as Secretary pro tem. 

There being no members of the Committee 
on the Production of Children’s Books pres- 
ent, Miss Burnite read brief excerpts from 
their report, and that of the special report 
on typography. The committee reported that 
the economic situation, cost of paper, labor, 
etc., is seriously affecting many publishers, 
with the result that for a year or two at least, 
there will probably be a considerable decrease 
in the publishing of expensive editions of 
children’s books. Two firms reported that 
they would publish no juvenile books this 
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Regarding the type used in the pro- 


year. 
duction of children’s books, twelve publishers 
had been consulted—among them Macmillan, 
The Century Co., Little Brown, Heath, and 


McClurg. 
that in nearly all cases, the length of the 
story determined the size of type. Several 
firms reported that certain old standard 
books in very small type were being reprinted 
in type of more readable size. 

Alexander Zelenko of Moscow then spoke 
of the libraries of Moscow, in seven of which 
there are children’s departments. He felt that 
if American librarians would compile a list 
of the very best American children’s books, 
for translation and reprint in the Russian 
language, it would help tremendously toward 
a better understanding and sympathy be- 
tween juvenile Russia and juvenile America. 
In reply to questions, Dr. Zelenko stated that 
while under the old régime Russian children 
were kept practically in complete ignorance 
of Russian history, since the revolution how- 
ever many Russian histories for children are 
being published, certain of which, if trans- 
lated, could well be used in America. 

Clara W. Hunt next introduced the ques- 
tion of the great need for children’s workers 
in our libraries today. This opened up an 
interesting discussion as to ways and means 
of meeting the situation. Among various sug- 
gestions offered, the most practical perhaps 
were the possibility of publicity thru gen- 
eral magazine articles, and consultation with 
the professional training section of the A. L. 
A. in the hope of securing a larger place 
for the study of children’s work in the cur- 
riculums of the various general library schools, 
It was decided that a committee with Miss 
Clara Herbert as chairman be appointed for 
the further consideration of the problem. 

A nominating committee consisting of Miss 
Jones, Miss Hunt and Miss Power were ap- 
pointed to name officers for the coming year. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 

The second general meeting of the section 
was held on Friday evening, when Franklin 
S. Hoyt, editorial supervisor of Houghton 
Mifflin Co., presented a paper on “Problems 
in the production of books for children, with 
special reference to some wider needs,” dem- 
onstrating most clearly the many difficulties 
that beset the path of the publisher of chil- 
dren’s books to-day, and the need for closer 
co-operation between librarian and publisher 
in the meeting of some of these difficulties. 

Mr, Hoyt urged that a greater effort be 
made on the part of librarians to bring home 
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to parents and to teachers the importance 
of the reading habit and love of the best 
books in the lives of children. He suggested 
that constant effort be made to persuade par- 
ents to set apart a certain period of each day 
for the fostering of the reading habit, thru 
means of reading aloud, story-telling, etc. 
He showed that the only way in which to 
increase the publication of worth while chil- 
dren’s books, is, of course, to stimulate the 
demand for them, and that the most effective 
method of accomplishing this is by the afore- 
mentioned method of interesting parents and 
teachers in the subject. Another aid toward 
this would be the permanent display in libra- 
ries of a collection of good editions of worth 
while children’s books—a custom that is now 
followed in many libraries during the Christ- 
mas season only. He further suggested that 
the appointment of a committee of librarians, 
whose duty would be to confer frequently 
with the various publishers, might go far 
toward a practical solution of many of the 
present puzzling difficulties, due to increased 
cost of production, and to decreased appro- 
priations. 

Great enthusiasm for the appointment of 
such a committee was shown by ‘various 
speakers. 

Tony Sarg, the originator and producer of 
the delightful Tony Sarg Marionettes, which 
were shown for a number of weeks at the 
Punch and Judy Theater in New York dur- 
ing the past season, and which, at the time 
of the Conference, were playing in a tiny 
theater on the boardwalk, had been pre- 
vailed upon to attend this session and tell 
something of his work. This followed the 
discussion and proved a novel and delightful 
ending to a most interesting evening. From 
what Mr. Sarg told of his work a keen de- 
sire was created on us all to see his little 
figures. Accordingly Mr. Sarg gave two spe- 
cial performances for the librarians, wh 
filled the theater at both. 

On Saturday a short business meeting of 
the few members remaining resulted in the 
election of Elizabeth Knapp, Chairman; Alice 
Hazeltine, Vice-Chairman; and Adah Whit- 
comb, Secretary, for the coming year. 

Emiry B. Metcs, Secretary pro tem. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY SECTION 
A meeting of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section was held at 3 P. M., June 
26, 1910. About forty persons were 
present from the 
Agricultural 


including representatives 
libraries of 


College Indiana, 
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Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey North Dakota, Vermont, 
and West Virginia and thirteen from the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Vera M. Dixon, 
Assistant Librarian, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, presided as chairman. In the absence 
of Lucy E. Fay, the secretary of the sec- 
tion, Eunice R. Oberly, Librarian of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, acted as secretary for the meet- 
ing. 

The program comprised a paper on prac- 
tical library service, containing helpful sug- 
gestions for those interested in library ex- 
tension, a stimulating paper on bibliography, 
and the discussion of a practical plan for a 
co-operative piece of work of wide useful- 
ness. 

Miss Dixon sketched the achievements 
of the agricultural libraries section since its 
first meeting at Mackinac in 1910, among the 
most notable of which was the bringing 
about of the publication of the Agricultural 
Index by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Milton J. Ferguson, Librarian of the Cali- 
fornia State Library, in a paper entitled “Get- 
ting books to the farmer in California,” de- 
scribed the county library system, the latest 
development in the state system, which in- 
cludes all library activities, municipal, state 
and others. and which shows the energy, fore- 
sight and co-operative spirit, which the state 
of California exhibits in so many fields. 

Marjorie F. Warner, bibliographical assist- 
ant, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, suggested for considera- 
tion some “Bibliographical opportunities in 
horticulture.” This scholarly paper not only 
showed a thoro knowledge of the literature 
of horticulture, but also contained many in- 
teresting and stimulating suggestions concern- 
ing methods in bibliographical research. 

On conclusion of the paper a gentleman 
proving to be Dr. J. W. Harshberger of the 
University of Pennsylvania, introduced him- 
self as a stranger attracted to the meeting 
by its program. He congratulated Miss War- 
ner on her paper, and supplemented it by a 
brief account of interesting discoveries he had 
recently made by roundabout methods in seek- 
ing information requested by Dr. Sargent of 
the Arnold Arboretum, in regard to the Pierce 
brothers and their nurseries near Kennett 
Square, Pa., and also alluded to similar meth- 
ods pursued in regard to William Young, Jr., 
whose rare “Catalogue des arbres d’Amérique” 
(Paris 1783) has recently been reproduced 
in facsimile hy Rhoads. 
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Charles R. Green, Librarian, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, presented for dis- 
cussion the subject of “A Union Checklist of 
Agricultural Periodicals.” He dwelt on the 
desirability of a list which should make more 
readily available the present periodical re- 
sources of the agricultural libraries of the 
country, encouraging interlibrary loans and 
lessening the unnecessary purchase of little 
used material, and suggested the possible 
scope of the list, warning against yielding to 
the temptation to plan an over large project 
which it would not be possible to carry out. 
Should such a list include only periodicals on 
agriculture and its practically related sub- 
jects, such as horticulture and animal hus- 
bandry, or should it include also those on its 
related sciences, such as bacteriology, chemis- 
try, botany, entomology, etc? Or would it 
be best to issue no nation-wide check-list, but 
for agricultural librarians to make an effort 
to have material of interest to them included 
in the various regional periodical union check 
lists which are in preparation or contempla- 
tidn? 

Lydia K. Wilkins, chief of the Periodical 
Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, led the discussion by describing the 
list of agricultural periodicals of the U. S. 
and Canada, compiled as a personal under- 
taking by S. C. Stuntz, formerly of the Li- 
brary of Congress, later of the Office of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction of the 
3Zureau of Plant Industry. The list, which 
is very comprehensive and in manuscript 
form, was purchased by the library of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture after Mr. 
Stuntz’s death in 1918. Miss Wilkins sug- 
gested that this list be used as a basis for the 
proposed union check list of agricultural pe- 
riodicals, omitting the historical notes, and 
biographical sketches of editors. 

Henry O. Severance, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, said he would like to 
have the list cover periodicals on all sciences 
allied to agriculture, but the general opinion 
seemed to be that it should cover only those 
on agriculture and the branches of agricul- 
ture such as animal husbandry, dairying and 
horticulture, not those sciences of interest to 
agriculture. 

H. W. Wilson, President of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, described the methods be- 
ing employed in making up the union check 
list of periodicals of the central states, 
Clement W. Andrews, Librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, stated that they would waive 
exclusive use of the slugs, and would gladly 
give those for agricultural periodicals to this 
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section, if an agricultural check list were un- 
dertaken. 

After further discussion, a motion was made 
to ascertain whether the section thought it 
desirable to undertake the preparation of 
such a list, on the co-operative plan. The 
motion was carried unanimously. Mr. Sever- 
ance then moved that the chair appoint a 
committee of three with power to act, and to 
decide upon methods of compiling and pub- 
lishing a union check list to agricultural 
periodicals in libraries in the United States. 
It was understood that the committee was 
to make the final decision as to its scope. 
The following committee was appointed by the 
chair: Charles R. Green, chairman, Henry 
O. Severance, Lydia K. Wilkins. 

In accordance with the report of the nom- 
inating committee the following officers of 
the section were nominated for the coming 
year: Chairman, Grace Derby, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Kansas State Agricultural College; 
Secretary, Elizabeth Forrest, Librarian, Mon- 
tana Agricultural College. 

Eunice R. Operry, Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION 

“The high school library and to-morrow’s 
needs” was the subject for discussion at the 
meeting of this section which took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, Helen S. Babcock of the 
Public Library of Chicago presiding. Earl R. 
Glenn, of Lincoln School, New York, spoke of 
the need of standardization of book selection 
in high school libraries, while the two other 
speakers spoke of selection in special fields, 
Edith Erskine, librarian of the Carter Harri- 
son High School treating Science, and Edith 
L. Cook, of the East Technical High School 
Branch of the Cleveland Public Library, In- 
dustrial arts. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


The Public Documents Round Table was 
held in the parlor of the Columbia Hotel, 
Friday afternoon, June 27, and despite the 
downpour of rain brought together nearly a 
hundred interested persons. George S. God- 
ard, State Librarian of Connecticut, presided 
as chairman of the A. L, A. Committee on 
Public Documents, and presented an excel- 
lent letter from Mr. Carter, clerk of, the 
joint committee on printing, stating that a 
printing bill on the general lines of that pre- 
viously presented would doubtless be intro- 
duced in the session and invited the co- 
operation and interest of the library toward 
its improvement and passage. The Round 
Table accordingly adopted a resolution in sup- 
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port of the measure and in appreciation of 
the endeavors of the committee and of Mr. 
Carter. 

Hermann H. B. Meyers, chief bibliographer 
of the Library of Congress, was the first 
speaker making a brief and informal state. 
ment as to the condition of bibliographical 
work at Washington. 

Edith Guerrier, to whom librarians are in- 
debted for the organization of the National 
Library Service, then gave a vivacious and 
informing account of what she had done and 
what she hoped to do, supplementing the ex- 
hibit she was making at the Monterey. When 
the organization of the Food Administra- 
tion came to an end she had been so much 
impressed by the importance of government 
publications, the general ignorance regarding 
them, and the difficulty of getting at the ma- 
terial of real value contained in them, that 
with the help of a telephone she started the 
Service. A foremost feature had been the 
bulletins in which in turn she described the 
organization and publication work of each 
department of the federal administration. This 
she also supplemented by obtaining informa- 
tion by direct use of the telephone from the 
responsible heads of the various bureaus when 
queries came to her thru libraries or other- 
wise. Her service was a part of the library 
extension work of the Bureau of Education 
and she advocated the passage of a measure 
making an appropriation for the extension 
work pending the establishment of the pro- 
posed Department of Education, which woula 
then include a library extension division. A 
resolution was accordingly passed strongly 
commending the passage of such a bill. 

Dena M. Kingsley, who edits the monthly 
catalog of state publications of the Library of 
Congress, discussed recent tendencies in state 
publications, as the condensation in many 
states of the reports of department heads into 
a single compact volume including the Gov- 
ernor’s message. She instanced the difficul- 
ties connected with the publication of state 
documents and their collection and cataloging 
and the paper led to a general discussion of 
some interest. R. R. Bowker referred to his 
early work in collecting and systematizing in- 
formation as to federal and state documents 
in the appendixes to the American Catalog 
quarto series in contrast with the increasingly 
excellent work in these fields of the present 
time and expressed especial regret that the 
remarkable state catalogs prepared by Miss 
Hasse for the publications of many states 
had not been made comprehensive of all docu- 
ments, instead of those classifiable under 
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Economics and that the publication of these 
invaluable volumes terminated before all the 
states had been covered. 


LENDING DEPARTMENT ROUND TABLE 

The petition for the formation of a Section 
on Lending work, signed by representatives 
of 24 libraries, has been presented to the 
Council of the A. L. A. who have referred it 
to a special committee to investigate the 
grounds for it and to report to the Council 
as to its desirability. Upon motion, it was 
decided that the section should be called the 
Lending Department Section. 

Josephine A. Rathbone’s paper on Circula- 
tion work from the point of view of the 
library school had an added interest due to 
the emphasis laid by the Pratt Institute School 
of Library Science on that work. In _ this 
school, the direct preparation for circulation 
work consists of 105 hours of work in the 
Institute library, a course on charging systems 
and a fiction seminar arranged especially for 
circulation work, as is also the course in book 
selection, but inquiry of graduates of the 
school demonstrated that practically the whole 
course is a preparation for circulation de- 
partment work and that a full library school 
course is necessary for an adequate training 
for this work. 

The reports of the practice work cover not 
only the work itself but also the qualities of 
personality, character and ability and to- 
gether with the class room records form a 
basis of the recommendations which the 
school makes only after full consideration of 
the fitness of the students for different kinds 
of library work. 

In discussing Miss Rathbone’s paper, 
Bessie Sargent Smith urged the need of 
preparatory practice work before entering a 
library school, in addition to that required 
while studying, as developing an esprit de 
corps and the library sense of life thru a bet- 
ter understanding of library work. Miss 
Rathbone stated that the Pratt school does not 
require previous library experience, because 
nine-tenths of the students do come from li- 
braries and because the school cannot require 
this preparation from other libraries. Mr. 
Walter described the course at Albany, which 
consists of the usual theoretical work, 50 
hours practice work each year in the various 
departments of the State library and other 
local libraries and 150 hours each March in 
some assigned library. Previous library ex- 
perience is urged but not required for the 
same reasons as those stated by Miss Rath- 
hone. The New York State Library School 
hopes to make arrangements with the local 
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libraries for more practice work and may 
make actual library work a requirement for 
graduation, Extended discussion of this and 
the following papers was prevented by the 
incessant downpour of rain on the roof of the 
auditorium. 

Arthur E. Bostwick read for Mrs. McNiece 
of St. Louis a paper on Labor-saving in the 
Lending department, which contained many 
suggestions for meeting increased work with 
a weakened and changing staff by econ- 
omizing effort, space and time. A telephone 
was placed at the desk next the circulation 
trays for telephone renewals; special catalogs 
and indices were shelved with the material 
indexed; references for material constantly in 
demand were posted; etc. The parcel post 
plan is used primarily with the reserve system. 
The reader fills out a perforated form, with 
the title of the book desired on the upper 
half, his name and address on the lower half, 
at the same time paying 5 cents for postage. 
The slip with his name is filed with the money, 
the slip with the title given to the reserves 
assistant. When the book is located, the 
book and slip are given to the asistant in 
charge of parcel post and mailed. Borrowers 
may have books delivered regularly by mail, 
depositing any sum and being notified when 
the money is exhausted. Out-of-town or 
temporarily absent borrowers make great use 
of this system. A more intensive organiza- 
tion of the staff necessitated very minute 
schedules and short periods of work under 
high pressure, with alternation of sedentary 
and active work. The serving of afternoon 
tea for which different departments were re- 
sponsible in turn, coming at the busiest hour 
of the day, added 20 per cent to the afternoon 
efficiency. 

Miss Root of New York mentioned the 
arrangement of their circulation in one alpha- 
bet as a great labor saver in slipping. The 
book slips are arranged by classes and 
counted, then rearranged alphabetically by au- 
thor and title, irrespective of whether the hook 
is fiction or non-fiction. 

Miss McCarthy of the Democrat Publish- 
ing Company, being in a position where 
varie] samples of forms meet her eve daily, 
spoke feelingly and practically on Forms for 
the small library, laying particular emphasis 
on uniformity, simplicity and common sense 
in the use of terms, as “free,” “public” and 
“Free public”; the form and printing of the 
application blank, the statement of rules, 
etc., on the book pockets and horrowers’ 
cards, the abolition of the borrower's card in 
small libraries, etc. She concluded with a 
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definite plea to library schools and commis- 
sions to attempt to standardize all forms, ad- 
justing them to the needs of various types 
of libraries and making more efficient the 
loan system by saving the time and energy of 
the staff and public. 

Miss Florence Overton of the New York 
Public Library was chosen chairman for the 
next meeting and Miss Cora Hendee of the 
Council Bluffs Public Library, secretary. If 
the petition for the formation of the Section 
should be granted, these officers will become 
the officers of the Section for the year. 

Frances Dorrance, Secretary. 
ROUND TABLE OF THE LIBRARIES OF RELIGION 
AND THEOLOGY 

The fourth annual meeting of the Theo- 
logical Round Table was held on the after- 
noon of June 28,-the Chairman, Azariah S. 
Root, presiding. 

The first paper, by George D. Brown, 
of the General Theological Seminary of New 
York City, was bibliographical in nature: an 
annotated list of some important works re- 
lating to the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U. S. A. Each member of the Round 
Table had before him a mimeographed copy 
of Dr. Brown's list, and was thus able to fol- 
low closely the speaker's concise and pointed 
annotations. The list thus forms a valuable 
bibliography for anyone dealing with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A special type 
of religious library was then presented by 
Maud I. Stull, of the World Outlook, who 
read a paper on the library of a missionary 
periodical. She pictured the conditions ob- 
taining in such a library, where every effort 
is bent on securing facts accurately and 
promptly, and where physical conditions, if 
nothing more, discourage browsing. Her 
paper was enlivened by examples of some of 
the impossible questions asked, and she em- 
phasized the fact that the library must be 
kept right up-to-the-minute. Most of the 
books of such a library are gifts in return for 
reviews or advertisements. 

A survey of the relative strength of mis- 
sionary collections in various institutions was 
given by Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. He had compiled this sur- 
vey as a result of a questionnaire sent to 
twenty-two libraries, seventeen of which 
answered. He found that with the exception 
of the Foreign Missions Library and the Mis- 
sionary Research Library there are no im- 
portant separate missionary collections (the 

Day Missions Library being really a part of 
the Yale libraries). Nevertheless, various of 
the theological and seminary libraries possess 
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important missionary material in limited fields. 
Thus the biggest collection of Baptist material 
is probably to be found at Chester. He spoke 
of the lack of a recognized standard for de- 
termining what constitutes a “missionary” 
work, and noted the unexpectedly large 
amount of literature published in this field. 
As an illustration of this he quoted the re- 
port of one library as receiving some 246 
periodicals currently. Some discussion fo! 
lowed, in which Dr, Thayer, of Hartford, 
pointed out that while a questionnaire is the 
only available means of surveying such a field, 
it is frequently impossible to answer it fairly 
to the institution concerned. There seemed to 
be a general feeling that for any future sur- 
vey there should be a more uniform basis of 
reporting, in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted definitions of terms. 

The last paper of the meeting was read by 
Glenn B. Ewell, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and discussed some administrative 
problems incident to the handling of funds in 
a theological library. These were considered 
wholly in connection with the purchase of 
books: 1. Vesting the final authority in the 
librarian, a committee, or the faculty; 2. De- 
partmental apportionment; 3. Relative advan- 
tages in ordering thru local dealers, jobbers, 
or publishers. In regard to the last question, 
Mr. Ewell himself seemed inclined to use the 
local dealers, but lively discussion indicated 
that the feeling of the meeting favored buy- 
ing thru the jobbers. 

The chairman then presented to the meeting 
the nominations for officers for the next year: 
Chairman, C. S. Thayer, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary; Secretary, Clara 
Clark, of Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
New York. These being unanimously elected, 
the meeting was adjourned. 

Hoitiis W. Herne, Secretary. 


LARGE AND SMALL CAMPS ROUND TABLE 

The Round Table for the Large Camps and 
for the Small Camps was combined under the 
chairmanship of Henry O. Severance and 
Theresa Hitchler. The first meeting was 
held on the evening of June 27th, Mr. Sever- 
ance presiding. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, formerly in charge 
of the library work in large camps discussed 
the possible future of camp libraries. 

Ione Armstrong, librarian at Camp 
Upton, N. Y., in telling of some methods of 
rendering service under present conditions, 
emphasized the importance of introducing the 
library to the man who passes it each day 
but never enters. She has found that a short 
talk while the men are seated and waiting for 
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the movies the most effective method. 

In supplementing the discussion, George 
B. Manhart, Field Supervisor, Mexican Bor- 
der Traveling Library Service, San Antonio 
Station, and formerly at Camp Pike, Arkan- 
sas, brought out the point that a good supply 
of magazines and newspapers is most essential 
for the man who is in camp for a few days 
only, awaiting his discharge. 

Ellyn Broomell, librarian, Camp 
Grant, Ill, in discussing camp library prob- 
lems told of the assistance given the Voca- 
tional Board at Camp Grant, by provision of 
library facilities in the room where the men 
wait for appointment with representatives of 
the board. The discussion of camp problems 
was continued by Harold F. Brigham, 
librarian Camp Merritt, N. J. 

On the evening of June 26th, Miss Hitchler 
presided, 

In presenting the “Future of Library Ser- 
vice to the Navy” Carl H. Milam said 
that we might well be assured that the value 
of the library had been realized, by the fact 
that the Army and Navy want library service 
to be established upon a permanent basis. 

An open discussion of the following sub- 
jects concluded the evening’s program: 

“Use of Detailed Men as Librarians,” led 
by Charles H. Brown, Supervisor of the 
3rooklyn Dispatch Office; 

“Use of the Telephone and Other Utilities, 
Motor Trucks, etc.” led by George T. 
Settle, Librarian at Camp Taylor, Ky.; 

“Adequate Library Organization for Mil- 
itary or Naval Administration,” led by 
Frederick Goodell, Agent Newport News Dis- 
patch Office; 

Sarah B. Askew, Supervisor of Small 
Camps in New Jersey, at the insistance of the 
chairman, entertained her audience with a re- 
cital of the “Chicken Story.” 

On the evening of June 27th, Miss Hitchler 
presiding, Julia C. Stockett, Supervisor, 
Mexican Border Traveling Library Service, 
El Paso Station, presented very clearly the 
A. L. A. work on the Mexican Border as con- 
ducted from the El Paso Headquarters. 
“Library Service on the Transports” was dis- 
cussed by Edward H. Virgin who told of 
the many obstacles to be overcome in serv- 
ing as librarian on the “Leviathian.’”” Ed- 
win Wiley, librarian U. S. Naval War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I. read a paper on “Library 
War Service After Peace is Signed” and 
Marcus Skarstedt, librarian at Great Lake 
Naval Training Station, IIL, concluded the 
program with an open discussion on camp 
library matters in general. 

Resa Davis, Secretary. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ROUND 
TABLE 

The Normal School Librarians Round Table 
was held on Wednesday afternoon, Mary C. 
Richardson of the Normal School Library, 
Geneseo, N. Y., presiding. A very full pro- 
gram left no time for discussion of the papers 
read, which were: Teaching the Use of the 
Library in the Grades, Mrs. Elizabeth Hard- 
man Furst, school librarian, North Adams, 
Mass.; Teaching Normal School Students 
Children’s Literature—Adeline Zachert, super- 
visor of extension work, Rochester Public 
Library; A Course in Library Technique for 
All; What We Have Been Doing; What We 
Would Like to Do, Mildred Forward, librarian 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y.; The 
Library Hour—Bessie L. Eldridge, assistant 
librarian, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. 
Y.; The Vision of Anton, the Librarian—Har- 
riet King Avery, Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Penn. 


Hospital Librarians 


delayed. We 


The report of the 
Round Table is unavoidably 
hope to print it next month. 


AN ALL-ROUND MAN 
I was over to the Library t’other day, 
Hangin’ round for Sam Bates to close up. 
He’s Librarian, you know. 
| wanted him to come over and show 
Me what's the matter with one of my 
clocks. 
He knocks 
Spots out of any one alive, 
In the tinkerin’ line. 
He's an all-round man; that’s why 
They ’p'inted him Librarian. 
A woman come in jest then to look 
For some kind of a book 
About nights, she said, 
So Bates he handed her out an ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 
She sort of smiled, and said, “Not nights, 
but Knights,” 
Spellin’ it out, k-n-i-g-h-t-s. 
Says Bates: “There ain't but one proper 
way to spell nights 
And that ain’t got no k into it.” 
There wa’n't no book in the Library 
With the word spelt that way, so fur as he 
knew ; 
But after she had went we looked it up 
In the dictionary, jest for fun, 
And b’gosh! the woman was right! 
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As the result of several suggestions that 
have been made, the Liprary JOURNAL has 
decided to open its columns in free use 
to both libraries and librarians for the ex- 
change of information on employment 
needs and employment opportunities. 

There are many cases in the library 
field where librarians wish to get quickly 
in touch with possible candidates for posi- 
tions; there are increasing demands from 
commercial concerns who cannot reach li- 
brary workers thru the usual employment 
channels. Inquiries to the amount of 
about five lines will be printed without 
charge under the heading of Openings Of- 
fered and replies can be received thru this 
office with keyed initials or sent direct. 

The supplementary columns of Openings 
Wanted will be open for the inquiries of 
any librarians who for any reason wish 
to start inquiries as to what openings may 
exist in other sections of the country, or 
who wish to get into another line of work. 

It is believed that service such as this 
will helpfully supplement the usual methods 
for the exchange of employment information 
to the benefit of both the libraries and the 
librarian. 


OPENINGS WANTED 

Technical librarian, many years experi- 
ence in engineering library work desires op- 
portunity to organize or take charge of 
technical library in industrial or engineer- 
ing concern. Address D. L., care of L1- 
BRARY JOURNAL. 

Graduate librarian, bibliographer, indexer, 
experienced in general and technical lines, 
desires an opening in or near New York. 
F. F., care of Liprary JOURNAL. 

College graduate with library training, 
having worked for three years with trade 
catalogs in the engineering field wishes an 
opening where initiative and broad gen- 
eral education command a good salary. 
T. C., care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


OPENINGS OFFERED 
The Brooklyn Public Library has the fol- 
following vacancies to be filled:— 


4 Children’s Librarians ...... da 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


7 Assistant Children’s Librarians 780.00 
2 Assistant Branch Librarians.. 1020.00 
1 Reference Assistant ......... 1260.00 
28 Library Assistants ........... 780.00 
18 Junior Assistants ........... 600.00 


Apply to Brooklyn Public Library, 26 
Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FAIR PLAY OR POLITICAL AGITATION 
Editor, Lrprary JouRNAL: 

Editorial criticism in the May issue of 
the Library Journal of the manner in which 
the Board of Trustees of the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library are supposed to have 
acted in the matter of the dismissal of Miss 
Jessie F. Hume, the head librarian, would 
seem to indicate that the Lrsrary JouRNAL 
believes in fair play on the part of library 
administrators toward employees. 

We are impressed by the stand taken by 
the Lrprary JouRNAL, and at the same time 
slightly puzzled. A slight knowledge of 
“inside” library history would produce many 
similar cases in which the Lrprary JouRNAL 
has never troubled to lift its voice. Can 
it be that the Liprary JoURNAL in seeking 
justice would confine itself only to the trus- 
tees appointed by Mayor Hylan and not 
demand fair treatment from that self-ap- 
pointed board which the Director of thx 
New York State Library, Dr. James | 
Wyer, Jr., in a letter to the New York 
Evening Post, characterized as “uniformly 
among the foremost citizens in their several! 
boroughs.” We refer here to recent action 
taken by the Trustees of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, in the case of an employee, 
whose length of service quite equalled that 
of the Queens librarian and whose contri- 
bution to the “profession” is of unques- 
tioned value and whose local service was 
receiving ever increasing appreciation on 
the part of the library public. 

Can it be that the Queens Borough issue 
offers the Liprary JOURNAL an opportunity 
to carry on its political agitation while the 
New York Library case has not that ad- 
vantage? 

Civil service would offer the desired 
remedy in either case. 

TILLOAH SQUIRES. 


Library Employe’s Union, 11590, N. Y. C. 


| 


RAYMOND| C. DAVIS, 1836-1919 


Raymond C. Davis, Librarian Emeritus ot 
the University of Michigan, died at his home 
in Ann Arbor on June roth, 1919, after a long 
life of devoted service. 

Mr. Davis was born at Cushing, Maine, 
June 23, 1836. His father was a sea captain, 
and at the age of thirteen his son joined 
him in one of those sailing voyages around 
the world, so common to New England sea- 
men in those days. The impressions of 
that voyage were recorded in 1869 in a 
book entitled “Reminiscences of a Voyage 
Around the World,” published in Ann Arbor, 
and far too little known. It shows the vir- 
tues of a sea-faring folk and the experiences 
of an age which steam and electricity have 
rendered in a few decades almost as obsolete 
as cuneiform writing. 

In the fifties and sixties there were many 
youths attracted to the University of Michi- 
from New England. Davis was among 
these, coming to Ann Arbor in 1855. In 1868 
he wads made assistant librarian of the Uni- 
versity, holding the post until 1872, when he 
returned to Maine. In 1877 he was called 
to the University as librarian, a position he 
filled until 1905 when he was made librarian 
emeritus. 

During these 
grew from 


a notable size. 


gan 


years the University Library 
a merely respectable collection to 
In 1883 a new library building 


RECENT MOTION PICTURES BASED 
These pictures have 
listing by The National 
of Motion Pictures. 
The Avalanche, 5 reels, 
‘Paramount. Star 


novel of the same 


selected for 
Board of 


been 
Review 


Famous Players- 
-Elsie Ferguson. 
Gertrude Atherton’s sensational 
name 

Broken Blossoms, 6 reels, Famous Players- 

Lasky, Artcraft. Star—Lillian Gi sh. 

Chinatown melodramic tragedy founded the 
story “* » Chink and the Child” in el Burke's 
“Limel Nights.” A particularly splendid pictur- 
ization of character portrayal and facial ex; 
City of Comrades, The, 5 

Star—Tom Moore. 

Basil King’s novel. <A 
the nderworl« 
ae of the Law, The, 5 reels, Fox. 

—Tom Mix. 

Unusual western romantic drama adapted from the 
novel by Charles Alden Seltzer 
Cowardice Court, 

Hyland. 

Screen version of the noted novel by George 
McCutcheon. Country and city comedy dram 
Daddy Long Legs, 8 reels, First National. 

Star—Mary Pickford. 

iptation of the popular play by Jean Web 
little orphan of the miserably run 

star creates delightful character which 
rich in comedy as well as in pathos 


ressions 


reels, Goldwyn. 


melodramatic tragedy 
Star 
Star—Pegey 


5 reels, Fox. 


Barr 


was erected, and from time to time additions 
were made to its stack-rooms. The records 
of the Library Committee (all in his hand- 
writing) the early and most successful card 
catalogs, the admirable selection of books, 
purchased with rare skill with meagre funds, 
testify to his effectiveness as a librarian. 

In 1878 Mr. Davis joined the American Li- 
brary Association and was long 
with its work, being a life member. He 
one of the early co-operators in Poole’s Index 
and in other joint undertakings. Retiring ana 
modest—almost shy—he never became prom- 
inent in its discussions or its politics. When 
others agitated protessorships of books, he 
quietly inaugurated a course in practical bibli- 
ography, which he continued to give until in- 
creasing years required that he cease teach- 
ing. 

I recall gratefully and vividly his 
kindnesses to me in my stu days 
and tolerant listening to my y 
projects—his warm and friendly encoura; 
ment to study in the field of the book 

touch with my own 
advancement and progress. It is a grei 
for a university have had 
librarian. It is a greater tl 
lived that service and 
chief impressions left on one’s 
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such a man 
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ON STANDARD OR CURRENT BOOKS 


Dombey and Son, 6 reels, Triangle. All star 
cast. 
Dickens renowned novel 
Firing Line, The, Famous Players-Lasky 
Special, 6 reels. Star Irene Castle. 
A marriage and divorce.drama adapted fr 
vel by Robert W. Chambers 
In Search of Arcady, 5 reels, 
Mutual. Star—Billie Rhodes. 
society drama founded 


*utnam 

‘Man Beneath, The, Exhibitors’ Mutual, 
reels. Star—Sessue Hayakawa. 
Screen version of the famous 1 l } 

Mitchell 

Little Brother of the Rich, The, 
reels. Star Frank Mayo 
Screen version of the —s Joseph 

son Rural and lr The 

Lone Star Ranger, The, Fox, 6 reels. 
Wm. Farnum 
Zane Grey's novel 

Texas drama 


adapted to the screer 


Universal, 


Medill Patter 
society 
Star 


adapted to the screer 


Louisiana, Famous Plavers-Lasky, Par: 
mount, 5 reels. Star vi ivian Martin. 
Frances Burnett storv « romance 
Rose o’ the River, Plavers-Lasky 
Paramount, 5 reels. Star I. ila Lee 
from the far t Kate 


In Secret, Pathe, Serial 
Spy story of the war, 
“Great Secret,” penned by 


star 
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Massachusetts 


Springfield. The Lenox Library has re- 
ceived a bequest of $50,000 in the will of the 
late F. A. Schermerhorn, of New York. 


New Hampshire 


The Legislature has appropriated two thou- 
sand dollars each year for the years 1919-20 
and 1920-21 to carry out the provisions of the 
library law passed by the Legislature of 1917. 
The State Commission will open headquarters 
at Concord, and an expert will be employed 
who will give her whole time to work with 
the libraries. While it is hoped that the trav- 
cling libraries will be further developed and 
their usefulness extended, it is most of all 
necessary to establish close relations with the 
local libraries through a competent adviser 
and helper regularly commissioned for this 
work, 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport. Two portable library buildings, 
one in the West End and one in the East End 
have been erected to serve until such time as 
permanent buildings can be provided. 


New York 


New York City. The Alumnae Association 
of the Presbyterian Hospital Training School, 
New York, has voted $500 to found a library 
for the French nurses, in memory of their col- 
league, Annabel Roberts, who died in France, 
January, 1917. 

Brooklyn. An appropriation of $20,000 has 
been made to acquire a site for a Carnegie 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, to 
serve Bushwick-Ridgewood district. The sum 
of $10,000 has been appropriated for the pur- 
chase of books. 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg. An act to amend and consoli- 
date the law relating to the State Library 
and Museum, passed by the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature in May, gives the exclusive control, 
supervision and management of the Library 
and Museum to the State Librarian and Di- 
rector of the Museum, who is to be appointed 
by the Governor, and who will have full 
power in the employment and dismissal of the 
force, and receive and disburse all moneys. 
The Board of Trustees of the State Library 
is abolished and the building hereafter comes 
under the charge and control of the Com- 
missioners of Public Grounds and Buildings. 
There will be the following divisions: 


IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


General Library Division, Law Library 
Division, Public Record Division, Library Ex- 
tension Division and Museum Division. The 
Library Extension Division is to take over the 
work of the Free Library Commission, and 
the Commission is abolished. One of the 
best features of the bill is the very appro- 
priate increase in salaries for almost all off- 
cers of the Library and Museum. 


Tennessee 


Nashville. The new library of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers has just been 
completed. This is a Carnegie gift costing 
$180,000 and is a beautiful four story building 
in the Grecian style of architecture to harmon- 
ize with the other buildings on the campus. 
The library was moved from its old quarters 
to the new building on May 30, the student 
body bringing over some 30,000 books in 
crates made for the purpose. The library was 
closed for one day only, books being taken 
out by the students on Thursday afternoon 
and again Saturday morning. 


Illinois 


Chicago. The Alliance Frangaise with 
headquarters in the Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, is undertaking work for returned 
soldiers and war brides. Among the various 
activities which it is carrying on is a library 
of 10,000 volumes in English and French. 


Minnesota 


Beginning with August 1st the Minnesota 
State Library Commission terminates its ex- 
istence as a board, but its work will be con- 
tinued as a division of the Department of 
Education. 

The Library Commission has served the 
State for twenty years, being created by the 
Legislature of 1809. The only changes in 
the personnel of the board have been in the 
ex-officio members; the appointed members, 
Mrs. Margaret Evans Huntington of North- 
field, and Miss Gratia A. Countryman, libra- 
rian of the Minneapolis Public Library, hav- 
ing been reappointed by successive governors. 
The members of the Commission favored con- 
solidation under the new board, believing that 
the definite recognition of the public library 
as a part of the State educational system and 
consolidation of school and public library su- 
pervision under one department will make for 
better organization and development of the 
library system throughout the State. 
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Ohio 


Toledo. Recently published figures show the 
growth of the Public Library as follows: In 
1900 the main building was opened, and by 
1918 five branches had been built. In 1014 
the book circulation was 370,728 and 710,130 
in 1918; the number of borrowers during the 
same period having increased from 25,409 to 
48,550, salaries from $16,621 to $38,326, total 
expenditures from $30,450 to $61,834 and ex- 
penditures from city funds $30,150 to $48,953. 
Initial salaries have now been increased from 
$60 to $75. <A course for librarians is about 
to be established at the Central High School 
as an elective to college and high school grad- 
uates. This will be in collaboration with the 
city librarian. 

Kansas 

Kansas City. A business division has been 
established in the reference room of the 
public library. 


Nebraska 


The Legislature has made two changes in the 
state library law—raised the maximum rate 
of levy from 3 mills to 5, and reduced library 


boards from nine to five members. 


Sargeant. The township recently voted a 
2 mill levy for establishing a public library. 

David City. A Carnegie library building 
was dedicated on June 12. 


California 


Claremont. The Library of Pomona Col- 
lege has received two important memorial 
gifts. One is a memorial art library, includ- 
ing a collection of books and pictures deal- 
ing with the fine arts in remembrance of Mrs. 
Viola Minor Westergaard; the other is a 
fund of $10,000 given in memory of Hope 
Braithwaite Smith, of the class of 1901, who 
died shortly after graduation. According to 
the action of the Board of Trustees, this fund 
shall be used to provide, whenever the fur- 
ther developments of the library building 
shall make it practicable, “a library parlor 
where shall be gathered such books and peri- 
odicals as shall be most calculated to cultivate 
the habit of, and interest in, reading as apart 
from the required curriculum.” 


FOREIGN 


British Islands 


The returns to a circular dispatched 
during April to all library authorities 
by the Council of the Library Association 
reveal a very appreciable advance in the work 
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of public libraries since the date of the Adams 
Report (1913-1914). Notwithstanding tem 
porary closing of some libraries the increase 
in the annual issue of books amounts to nearly 
334 million volumes. The number of persons 
registered as borrowing books from municipal 
libraries is 2,306,592. Exact information re- 
garding the percentage of borrowers is not 
available but the Council estimates it as at 
about twelve. Stock of books possessed by 
library authorities has greatly increased in 
spite of adverse war conditions, and the aver- 
age rate cost per book issued increased only 
to 2.8d. as compared with 2.7d. Rate levies 
at Id. in the £ are recorded in 436 places 
reporting, and 55 exceed the penny rate. 

A similar survey is planned by the Council 
for 1920, when it hopes that test counts on the 
use of reading rooms and many other points 
not fully covered in these returns will be 
available. 

London.—The University of London has is 
sued its classification scheme in printed form 
for the use of faculty and students. The main 
idea of Mr. Reginald A. Rye, university libra- 
rian, has been to work out a plan of classifi- 
cation adapted to housing conditions and 
courses of instruction rather than a model 
scientific classification. 

France 

Paris. The library and museum of the 
Théatre National de l’Opéra, Paris, com- 
mencing early in June, was opened to mem- 
bers of the A. E. F. for some hours daily, 
except Sunday. The library is rich in books 
on music and musicians, while in the mu- 
seum are original manuscripts of many fam- 
ous compositions and mementoes of many 
great singers. 

The work of returning the material be- 
longing to the Bibliothéque Nationale from 
places of safe storage in Central France dur- 
ing the war, has been going on for several 
months and is now practically completed. 


India 


Calcutta. There are close upon 40,000 vol- 
umes in the Calcutta Presidency College Li- 
brary. The catalog was thoroly revised and 
the books rearranged six years ago. A new 
subject catalog has now been prepared: and 
the classification adopted is a modification of 
Dewey’s Decimal Classification. The library 
has been very largely used during the last six 
years; over 20,000 books are borrowed an- 
nually for use in the reading room, while 
some 6000 are taken out for home study. This 
is the largest of the college libraries in Ben- 
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CLASSIFICATION 
Notes on some extensions of the Dewey 

Classification. Ernest A. Savage Library As- 

sociation Record. May, 1919., p. 137-140. 

Five extensions of sections are dealt with by 
Mr. Savage, who promises to deal later with 
others, including those for mechanical engi- 
neering and for architecture and building pre- 
pared by the University of Illinois. 

“The Colorado School of Mines has pub- 
lished an extension for Metallurgy, Met- 
allography and Assaying. The seventh edition 
of Dewey, issued in 1911, reserves ten head- 
ings for these subjects; this extension runs to 
some 2300 headings, with thirty-seven 
pages of an excellent relative index. 
As the original Dewey Classification num- 
ber 669 is retained the notation is rather 
unwieldly; the number for Water gas fuel 
for the open-hearth process being 669,146,361. 
But a librarian in charge of a special metal- 
lurgical collection could shorten the notation 
by substituting the letter M for 660 (which 
appears throughout) and then the above num- 
ber would read M146,361; or the number 
might be still further shortened by using the 
letter A instead of 669.1, and B instead of 
669.2, eg. A463.61. The important point is 
that this extension is very full and is well 
indexed. 

“The extension of the Dewey Classification 
for Mining, compiled by Carl A. Allen, and 
published by the Colorado School of Mines 
(1912) embraces the sections 553, Economic 
geology, and 622, Mining engineering. Mining 
Engineering, which is subdivided into about 
70 headings in the last edition of the Dewey 
Classification, runs to about 2300 headings in 
the Colorado scheme—headings which may be 
further analyzed by using form distinctions. 
The relative index fills eight pages. “In ex- 
tending the classification,” we are told, “the 
aim has been towards as logical a subdivision 
as possible. The original classification, al- 
though imperfect, has not changed. This is 
because of the copyright restrictions; also 
because of the reverence for the master mind 
that evolved the entire subdivision of all 
knowledge. 

“The American journal Paper recently pub- 
lished a very careful and minutely subdivided 
expansion for the paper and stationery trades, 
an excellent piece of work in every way. The 
headings number nearly two hundred. 

“A very interesting experiment is the spe- 
cial treatment of Electrical Engineering by the 
General Electric Company. In this compila- 


LIBRARY WORK 


tion too little advantage has been taken of 
the five classifications of electricity for the 
Royal Society Subject Index of Papers; but 
one hesitates to criticize any adoption of the 


Dewey Classification by practical men for 
their own use. In this work the letter M is 
used to mark Materials of Useful Arts, eg. 
M131 pig iron; and E to mark Mechanical en- 
gineering instetad of 621; thus Steam en- 
gineering is E1oo. The relative index extends 
to twenty-one pages. In a third section is an 
index of Type Letters used for further sub- 
division when necessary. This extension is 
issued in a loose leaf stout paper binder or 
file, and additions have been made from time 
to time. 

“Mr. C. F. Korstian, in charge of Research, 
Forest Service, Ogden, Utah, has compiled a 
‘Decimal Classification for Forestry Litera- 
ture, which may be used with the Dewey 
Classification. The number of headings is over 
400; there is no index. ‘It is considered de- 
sirable to make the proposed scheme for for- 
estry form a part of the widely used Dewey 
Decimal Classification because of greater con- 
sistency and expediency when auxiliary sub- 
jects are considered. It is hoped that this 
may be done without too great a sacrifice of 
the logical co-ordinaticn of the subject-mat 
ter of forestry.’” 

CURRENT INFORMATION 

Resources of the small library. Margaret O. 
Wood. Bull. of the New Hampshire Public 
Libraries. June, 1919. p. 149-150. 

Some of the resources are suggested on 
which the librarian of a small town library 
may draw in order to answer questions when 
the shelves seem bare of modern works of 
reference. 

First there is the inter-library loan, in 
which usually not only public libraries, but 
also special libraries, such as agricultural col- 
leges, theological libraries, etc., are very often 
willing to lend their help. 

Another of the resources is the State Com- 
mission, which will be especially helpful in 
work with foreigners, and in work with 
schools, not only loaning books but also in 
supplying lists of books advisable for pur- 
chase. 

“The government is another great resource 
for the small library. A vast amount of val- 
uable material is published by the different 
departments and is easily obtainable. . . 
The Monthly Catalogue of United States Pub- 
lic Documents is one means through which 
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much of this material may be obtained. Here 
one finds, listed alphabetically by subject, the 
publications of the various departments and 
their bureaus. The departments are given in 
alphabetical arrangement, with their bureaus 
and divisions under them. The subject of the 
pamphlet is given together with the title, 
author, or source, date, size, number of 
pamphlet, price, and any other information 
which would help in ordering. Much of this 
material is free, or may be obtained at a very 
low price. 

Besides this monthly catalog, the different 
government departments send out lists of their 
own to any one wishing them. For example, 
the Department of Agriculture issues a 
monthly list of its publications. This list fur- 
nishes the small library with the means for 
keeping in touch with much valuable materia! 
which may be obtained free, or at a very small 


“he Committee on Public Information also 


ishes material of which it is worth while 


for the small library to take account. Thes« 
ite and blue books can he obtained free, 
a few cents, while the cost would he 
much more after the same material has been 
printed and bound in book form. 


In spite of the fact that the shelves of the 


~ 


small library may seem bare, there is a vast 


for use, if the 


of material just waiti 
rian knows where to turn. 


PostersS—INDEXING 

The record of posters at the Wells Col- 
lege Library, Aurora, N. Y., is kept on cards 
of standard size and light weight. 

Buff Library Bureau guides are used for 
headings. On the front guide card is the 
word “Posters” and the total number is re- 
corded as additions are made, c. g., 1, 6, 10, 
20. On the other guide cards are such head- 
ings as Agriculture, Army, Food, Fuel, Hos- 
pitals, Liberty Loan (1st), Library War Serv- 

. Red Cross. Salvation Army, Shipping, Y. 

One card is made for each kind of poster. 
First appears as author the name of the or- 
ganization which issues the poster. This is 
followed by a copy of the wording of the 
poster the words being arranged as nearly 
as possible in their relative positions and 
forms, as to capitalization and spacing, in 
which they appear on the poster. 

The type of illustration is indicated in 
brackets, and the name of the artist is given 
if obtainable. The name of the lithographer, 
when available, is put on the lower right 
hand side of the card. The size of the poster 
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is put in centimeters on the lower left hand 
side of the card. 

The accession number and its date are put 
on the back of card thus: 26 (14 Je. 19). 
This is also recorded on the lower left hand 
corner of the back of the poster. 

The posters are stamped and filed by sub- 
ject in a large Yawman & Erbe vertical file 
such as architects use. 

Auice E, Sanporn, Librarian. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


A “library on wheels,” which starting from 
Hibbing, Minn., is operating according to a 
regular schedule thru the township of Stur 
is a great success and is eagerly looked for by 
the residents of the locations which the 
“traveler” makes. The cost is shared by 
the Hibbing Library Board and the Stuntz 
Township Board. The library is able to hold 
1200 books, and from twelve to fifteen in- 
dividuals can sit within it and read. Besids 
books and magazines it carries newspapers 


several different languages. 


At Hagerstown, Md., an automobile library 
serves a rapidly increasing rural clientéle. 
\ trained librarian accompanies the wagon 


ind studies varying needs of individual bor- 


rowers in the sixty-six stations over twenty- 


five routes which the library visits regularly. 


CHARGING SYSTEM—WIHITHOUT BORROWER'S CAL 


The charging system in use at the A, K. 
Smiley Public Library, Redlands, Calif., does 
away with the borrowers’ card. The applica- 


tion cards are filed alphabetically at the li- 


brary and serve the double purpose of a 


guarantor’s card and borrower's card 


is given at one end for the borrower's 
ber, name and address, permitting the cards 
to be filed vertically and thus easily consulted 
When taking out a book the borrower brings 
it to the desk, the date is stamped on the 
dating slip in the book and the desk assistant 
having ascertained the name of the borrower. 
writes his number on the book card and 
stamps it. In the case of a small library th 
desk assistant soon becomes so familiar with 
most of the borrowers that she need not in 
quire their names, so the delay of only a 
fraction of a minute is necessary in charging 
the books. 

This system was, as far as I know, first 
adopted by Miss Jeanette Drake, of the Cir 
lation Department of the Los Ar } 
Library. 


Artexna M. 
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Ames, Sarah H., for twenty years librarian 
of the Patterson Library, Westfield, New 
York, resigned her position in January. 


BaANNISTER, Henry Marriott, acting sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
died in February. 


BATMAN, Marie, a member of the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library since September, 
1915, has resigned to accept a position with 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


Bonnett, Margaret R., Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1917-18, has left 
the staff of the Reference Cataloging Division 
of the New York Public Library, having re- 
ceived an appointment in the library of the 
Western Electric Company, New York. 


Buprank, Jane L., B. L. S., New York, 
New York State Library School 1919, will 
succeed Frances Dorrance, ’18, as head of the 
Circulation Department of the Public Library 
of Trenton, N. J. 


Croaspa.e, Francis E., was appointed State 
Librarian of New Jersey in May to succeed 
John P. Dullard. 


Davis, Raymond C., librarian emeritus of 
the University of Michigan Library, died on 
June roth. 


Furst, Mrs. Elizabeth Hardman, New York 
State Library School 1907-08, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library at 
Everett, Mass. 


Fietcuer, Sheldon, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1915-17, has re- 
signed her position as head of the children’s 
room in the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary to become children’s librarian at the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Library. 


Dut, Martha Roberta, Illinois 1918-19, 
has been appointed assistant reference libra- 
rian of the University of Texas Library. 


Hawtey, Marjory L., Pratt 1918, who has 
been on the staff of the New York Public 
Library, has been appointed children’s libra- 
rian at the Danbury, Conn., Public Library. 


Harptne, Elizabeth B., New York State Li- 
brary School 1919, goes to the State Teachers’ 
College Library, Cedar Falls, Iowa, in Sep- 
tember as head of the Circulation Department. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Kocu, Theodore Wesley, chief of the order 
division of the Library of Congress, becomes 
librarian of Northwestern University in Sep- 
tember. 


KNEELAND, Jessie, Pratt 1907, who has been 
connected with the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary since her graduation, is to begin work 
October Ist in the cataloging department of 
the Library of the United Engineering So- 
cieties, New York. 

Lewis, Willard P.. New York State Li- 
brary School 1913, resigned the librarianship 
of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, and be- 
gan his services as librarian of New Hamp- 
shire College at Durham on August Ist. 


Marron, Joseph F., camp librarian at Camp 
Travis, Texas, since its organization in No- 
vember, 1917, has been re-elected a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Texas 
Public Health Association. 


Morcan, Joy E.. New York State Library 
School, 1918-19, joined the headquarters staff 
of the A. L. A. Library War Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 13th. 


Newe Etta M., the assistant librarian of 
Dartmouth College and the first woman to be 
officially connected with that institution, has 
resigned her position after twenty-five years 
of service, her resignation taking effect July 1. 


Otts, Mabel, who has been acting tem- 
porarily as supervisor of branches of the 
Queens Borough (N. Y.) Public Library, has 
been permanently appointed to that position. 


Rankin, Hilda, Pratt 1915, has accepted the 
position of cataloger and children’s librarian 
in the public library at Windsor, Ont. 


Ranson, Helen M., Western Reserve 10915, 
has accepted a position in the Dayton Public 
Library in charge of the Information Bureau 
and also apprentice training. 


Ricketts, Clara A., Illinois 1911, has ac- 
cepted the position of organizer of the 
County Library of Hot Springs County, Ther- 
mopolis, Wyoming, for the summer months. 


Roper, Eleanor, librarian of the Flushing 
Branch of the Queens Borough (N. Y.) Pub- 
lic Library, who was dismissed by the Library 
Board in April, was reinstated after the June 
meeting of the Board. 
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RuMMELHOFF, Julie, New York State Li- 
brary School, B.L.S., 1919, has been appointed 
librarian of the Norges Lanbrukshdiskoles 
Bibliotek at Aas, Norway, and will begin her 
work about Sept. 1. 


Sapin, Lillian, Pratt 1918, has resigned from 
the library of the State Normal School, Tempe, 
\rizona, to accept the position of children’s 
librarian at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


SanKEE, Ruth, Illinois 1914-15, has been 
appointed assistant reference librarian of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Senon, Maude M., who has been a member 
of the staff of the Louisville Free Public 
Library since September, 1911, has_ re- 
signed to continue reconstruction work at 
the Walter Reed General Hospital and over- 


seas, 


SHELLENBERGER, Grace, Carnegie certificate 
1913, who has been supervising librarian, 
3oard of Control of State Institutions, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has accepted the position of 
librarian of the Public Library, Kewanee, III. 


SkeeLes, Lieut. Simon, of the University 
of lowa Library, who has been serving at the 
Camp Dodge Library, has accepted the posi- 
tion of business librarian in the reference 
department of the Kansas City Public Library. 


SLENEAU, Katharyne G., Pratt 1910, former- 
ly librarian of the Port Huron Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the newly- 
established public library at Highland Park, 
Michigan. 


Situ, Faith E., who has had a wide li- 
brary experience as librarian at Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, as assistant to director of the Training 
School for Children’s Librarians, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, and at the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, where she was in charge of the 
training class, has accepted the position of 
principal of a newly formed school and teach- 
ers’ department in the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 


Stan.ey, Ethel M., Illinois 1915-16, has re- 
signed from the library of the Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School at Charleston to be- 
come order and accession librarian in the 
University of Washington Library. 
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Stone, Charles H., Illinois 1916, for the past 
three years librarian of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, has accepted 
the position of librarian of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

SrrouM, Adam, librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit, has been appointed a 
member of the Michigan State Board of 
Library Commissioners by Gov. Sleeper. This 
is the first time in the history of the Commis- 
sion that the Governor has appointed a mem- 
ber of the library profession to a position on 
this board. Heretofore the members of the 
board have been business men, school men, 
etc. 


Strutt, Maud Innes, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1915-160 (Certifi- 
cate, Drexel Institute Library School, 1914), 
who has been librarian for the Methodist 
3oard of Foreign Missions, New York City, 
has been appointed Superintendent of Branches 
and Head of the Training School in the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Public Library. 


Tornupp, Allan V., Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1915, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the University Library of 
Abo, Finland, 


TRUMBULL, Jonathan, historian and libra 
rian of the Ohio Library, Norwich, Conn., 
died on May 22. 


VerMEuLE, Edith F., Pratt ror&, has re- 
signed as field secretary of the Maryland 
Library Commission to accept the headship 
of the reference and circulating departments 
of the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas. 


Vovucnt, Sabra W., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1901, who has been substitut- 
ing for the past year in the New York State 
Library as chief of the Subject headings work 
of the Catalog Section, has been appointed in- 
spector of school libraries in connection with 
the School Libraries Division of the New York 
State Education Department. 


Witrarp, Ruth M., New York State Li- 
brary School 1911-12, has resigned her posi- 
tion as instructor in the Western Reserve Li 
brary School to become librarian of one of 
the branches of the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary. 


Woop, Harriet, for the past nine years 
school librarian at the Portland (Ore.} Public 
Library, has been appointed Minnesota State 
Supervisor of School Libraries 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 

The National Association of State Libraries 
held its twenty-second annual meeting at 
Asbury Park, N. J., June 25th-27th. Three 
meetings were planned, the first a joint ses- 
sion with the American Association of Law 
Libraries. The third meeting was arranged 
for Friday at 8 P. M.—the last day of the 
meetings of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Since many members could not remain 
for so late a session, the two meetings were 
consolidated, and committees were named at 
the Joint Session at which the officers of the 
National Association of State Libraries pre- 
sided. 

The first meeting was devoted to the prob- 
lems of Laws and Reports in Law Libraries 
and in State Libraries which include them. 
John T. Fitzpatrick, law librarian of the New 
York State Library, presented an excellent 
paper on the Revisions and Compilations of 
the Laws of New York. The Report of the 
Joint Committee on a National Legislative In- 
formation Service was read by the Secretary, 
Franklin O. Poole, librarian of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. 
Miss Kloeger described fully the Cumulative 
Index being published by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and asked that State 
agencies be induced to index the State Labor 
Reports, if arrangements could be made for the 
publication of same by the U. S. Department 
of Labor. The discussion of Shelf Arrange- 
iment of Law Reports was filled with sugges- 
tions of practical aid both to the commercial 
and professional librarian. 

At the next meeting the President’s address 
and a brief report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
were followed by the program of two eve- 
nings. 

The very entertaining and instructive ac- 
count of work on the subject, The State Li- 
brary and Its Service to Inmates of State In- 
stitutions, was conducted by Agnes R. Wright, 
librarian of Wyoming State Library. 

The contribution by Herbert O. Brigham, 
librarian of Rhode Island State Library, 
showed much careful research on the subject, 
The State Library and the State Boards of 
Education. Demarchus C. Brown, librarian 
of Indiana State Library, offered the sugges- 
tion recommending a general survey and in- 
quiry concerning the political, social and edu- 
cational status of the various state libraries. 

James I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New 
York State Library, gave a most interesting 


inspirational address, “The Place of 


and 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


the State Library in the Solution of 
the-war Problems.” 

The Reports on new events, developments 
and plans, by States, were made personally 
with exception of a few letters received from 
librarians not represented at the meetings. 
These reports were full of suggestions for 
growth and expansion and were as interest- 
ing and helpful as any part of the week’s pro- 


gram. 
The officers elected to serve for 1919-2 
were: President, Elias J. Lien, librarian of 


the Minnesota State Library; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Edward L. Redstone, librarian of Mas- 
sachusetts State Library; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb, librarian of 
Georgia State Library; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Eva May Fowler, acting librarian of Illi- 
nois State Library. 

Eva May Fow er, Secre 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

The League was called to order for its first 
session on Wednesday afternoon by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, who pre- 
sented the place of the League and the Com- 
mission in that library development thruou! 
the country which we are all anticipating. Sh: 
spoke of the need for better salaries, mor: 
publicity and higher ideals of community ser 
was devoted to the 


vice. The first session 
relation of the Commission to the individual 
library. 


Without doubt the strongest paper presente 
at either session of the League was that hy 
Charles C. Williamson, New York Publi 
Library, entitled “A look ahead for the smal! 
library.” While frankly stating that his 
knowledge of the small library was tha 
gained from outside them, and again that he 
was inclined to be pessimistic regarding their 
future, Dr. Williamson's paper was full 
definite and tonic suggestions. 

Most libraries are too small to be admit 
istratively and economically efficient. The at 
tempt of the small community to be self- 
sufficient in library service is as much a relic 
of the past as the village shoemaker making 
shoes in competition with modern machinery.’ 
Inertia, failure to understand what has hap- 
pened, and a mistaken sense of local prid 
combine to block the wheel of progress. 

In looking ahead libraries must provide for 
more efficient service and must co-operate with 
institutions elsewhere to get the administrativ: 
efficiency and economy which can only result 
from large scale operation. If this is done 
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there is rich opportunity for the libraries 
which will render service to the 97% of our 
populations living in cities of less than 75, 
000. The librarian in the small community if 
she have energy, tact and intelligence, can be 
a leader of the community as no city libra- 
rian can. 

Strong county systems and strong state com- 
missions are needed to co-ordinate and 
strengthen the work of the present day small 
library. These can only be brought into ex- 
istence and supported by state legislation and 
the great need here is an association in each 
state of prominent laymen who understand 
library problems and who will work with the 
profession to put library system of whole 
state on an efficient basis. They could watch 
legislation and public officials and their state- 
ments, requests and protests would be much 
more effective than a professional body of 
librarians. 

Dr. Williamson’s last salutary suggestion 
was a standardization of Commission work, 
setting a minimum of achievement and effort 
helow which no commission might go and still 
consider its work in a state satisfactory. This 
would at once guard against slack service and 
act as help in setting standards for honest 
legislatures. 

A paper by Margaret Wade of the 
Public Library Commission of Indiana pre- 
sented an outline of the work with the small 
library done by one mid-western commission. 

Elizabeth Wales of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Library Commission, in a paper entitled 
“The library commission and the school li- 
brary” gave a résumé of the relations in the 
various states. The balance for best library 
standards dips towards commission super- 
vision, that for the authority to enforce 
standards towards department of education of 
each state. 

The second session of the League was held in 
the Ball Room of the Monterey, Friday after- 
noon, June 27. This was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the work of the League as an 
organization. Minnie C. Budlong of the 
North Dakota Public Library Commission tho 
unable to be present had sent a paper on “An 
evaluation of library commissions and their 
League.” This showed very frankly the un- 
favorable comment concerning the present 
work of the League while the services of the 
individual commissions have been used by 
national and local bodies as never before. 
Why should the commissions be called on to 
act as the only agency for reaching 90 per 
cent of the public libraries of the state while 
both the League and the individual commis- 
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sions are ignored when a study of these same 
libraries is contemplated. While the League 
itself lacks power and funds at present to do 
strong work, it is constantly aiding other 
bodies and co-operating with the A, L. A. in 
an effort to avoid duplication of work. 

Mrs. Budlong’s paper presented numerous 
suggestions made in various localities for 
separate work which might be done by the 
League, many of these being similar to those 
presented by Mrs. Earl in the A. L. A. en- 
dowment fund discussion Tuesday afternoon, 
and all calling for a paid staff and adequate 
endowment funds. 

John A. Lowe ot the Massachusetts 
Free Public Library Commission gave the 
League the interesting results of a question- 
naire investigation as to the publications 
which the individual commissions would like 
to have the League issue. A_ booklet of 
building plans, a discussion of commission 
work, method and means, and an up-to-date 
buying list of books for small libraries seemed 
most desired. The question of co-operation 
with the A. L. A. Publishing Board was not 
taken up owing to the short time available for 
discussion. 

Elva L. Bascom spoke briefly on “The 
place of the Commission in Child Welfare 
work.” The Children’s Bureau has prepared 
a careful selected list of books and pamphlets 
on the general and specific problems of child 
welfare. To have this used effectively and 
thoroly the aid of the commission in super- 
vising the libraries of the state is necessary. 

Miss Mary Downey of the Utah Public Li- 
brary Commission spoke on “What the 
League might do for states without commis- 
sions,” giving an earnest and salutary talk, 
starting with the text, “What does > in- 
dividual state get from the League.” She 
spoke of the energy that the individual com- 
missions have put into various phases of war 
work even tho the League as a body has not 
carried on any specific task. Whether the 
League or the A. L. A. should carry on a 
survey of library activities was immaterial, 
but such a survey was needed and a survey of 
the commission field should be part of it. 
What work are the various commissions do- 
ing and the methods used to obtain results, 
what use is being made of League funds; how 
can we pay salaries that will hold workers, 
not merely train them for other activities? 
A final suggestion was that commissions ex 
change staff members so that knowledge ot 
methods used would be more widespread, and 
fresh vision obtained. Commissioners should 
also be ready to help in states where there 
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is no library organization, either by advice or 
by actual visiting. Miss Downey advised in- 
dividual memberships as well as institutional 
ones, 

The treasurer’s report was then read, show- 
ing a balance of $415.17 on hand in cash as 
well as $250 in 4th Liberty Loan bonds. 

The president for the term expiring Janu- 
ary, 1921, is John A. Lowe, Massachusetts 
Free Public Library Commission; the Secre- 
tary holds office until the next annual meeting. 

Wa. J. Hamivton, Secretary. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 

The first session of the convention of the 
Special Libraries Association was called to 
order by the President, Guy E. Marion, on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 24th, in the Lounge 
of the New Monterey, with approximately 
one hundred persons present. This was the 
tenth annual convention and as Mr. Marion 
was one of the charter members of the Asso- 
ciation, the opening of his presidential talk, 
which is to be found elsewhere in this issue, 
was retrospective. 

The Secretary's Treasurer’s report was then 
given. 

The most striking statement was that the 
Secretary-Treasurer had received a balance 
of $10 in 1918, and turns over a balance of 
$273.25 to the incoming Secretary-Treasurer. 

The report of the editor of Special Libra- 
ries, J. H. Friedel, was then given. Mr. Frie- 
del gave a history of the revivification of 
Special Libraries. At the beginning of the 
year, the magazine had a mailing list of 325 
subscribers and 150 exchanges. The end of 
the year shows a mailing list of 430 sub- 
scribers and practically no exchanges. The 
editor was given a rising vote of thanks for 
his faithful services of the past year. 

The program shows, as Mr. Marion very 
aptly states, “That men with breadth of ad- 
dress, vision and executive qualities have iden- 
tified themselves with the Special Libraries 
Association and are willing to bring their 
rich business experience to our meeting. 

Ass the papers will appear in Special Libra- 
ries during the coming year they will only 
be mentioned here. The first paper was “Doc- 
umentation in the Field of Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled,” given by Douglas McMurtrie, 
Director of the Red Cross Institute for Crip- 
ples, New York City. This most interesting 
paper was followed by a moving picture called 
“The Cheer-up Film,” giving the story of a 
man who had lost both arms, yet was cheer- 
ful and capably earning his own living. 

F. M. Feiker, Editorial Director of the 
McGraw Hill Company, Inc., New York City, 
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gave a short talk on “How the Special Li- 
brary Can Help Build Industry.” The paper 
brought forth much discussion. A motion 
was made by Mr. Friedel and seconded by 
Miss Carabin that a committee of five or 
more be appointed by the Chairman to con- 
sider with Mr. Feiker the problems of the 
coming year. This was done. 

George A. Deveneau, representative of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, gave 
a ten minute talk on the work the Federal 
Board is doing with the returned disabled 
soldiers. Monographs covering 104 occupa- 
tions for disabled persons can be obtained 
upon request. 

F. S. Crum, assistant statistician of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., Newark, New Jersey, 
gave an excellent address on the “Library and 
Statistical Work with the Prudential.” 

A motion was made by George W. Lee and 
seconded by Mr. Johnston that a nominating 
committee be appointed by the chair to report 
at the next session. The following were ap- 
pointed on the nominating committee: D. M. 
Handy, Chairman; Mary Day, Herbert Brig- 
ham. 

The second session of the Special Libraries 
Association was called to order at 3 P. M., 
Mr. Marion presiding, and approximately 250 
present. Edward D. Tweedell, assistant li- 
brarian of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
Ill, read a paper on “Special Libraries and 
the Large Reference Libraries.” D. Ashley 
Hooker, technology librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit, followed with a pa- 
per on “A Technology Department as a Busi- 
ness Investment.” R. S. Rife of the Bond 
Statistical Division of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, gave a very enlighten- 
ing and interesting discourse on “Investment 
of Capital in Foreign Countries—America’s 
Opportunity and Responsibility.” 

F. S. Faurote, Manager of Department of 
Education and Sales Promotion of the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, New 
York City, gave an illustrated talk on “Avia- 
tion as Applied to the Indexing of Aeronau- 
tical Literature.” He made a special appeal 
to the members of the Association for sug- 
gestions for a classification applicable to his 
work. Leon I. Thomas, editor of Factory, 
Chicago, Ill, offered some sage advice in 
“Some Whys and Hows of Our Library and 
a Few Don'ts.” Edith Phail, Librarian 


of the Scovill Mfg. Co., gave some interest- 
ing suggestions in “Aids to Magazine Routing 
Systems.” 

A short business meeting was held, but due 
to the lateness of the hour the meeting ad- 
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journed to an extra business session to be 
held at 9:30 A. M., June 26, 19109. 

The extra business session was called to 
order at 9:30 A. M. in the Lounge, by the 
President, Guy E. Marion, with about 75 
present. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

President, Maud E,. Carabin, librarian, De- 
troit-Edison Company, Detroit, Mich.; Vice 
President, Edward H. Redstone, librarian, 
Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Estelle L. Liebmann, li- 
brarian, National Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, N. Y.; Executive Committee, Ell- 
wood H. McClelland, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for two years; J. H. Friedel, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, has an- 
other year to serve on the Executive Board. 

Another progressive step made at the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association was the division 
of the Association members into groups of 
allied interest. A motion was made and sec- 
onded that the formation of an Advisory 
Council to the Executive Board be chosen to 
represent the various groups in the Special 
Libraries Association, each group to elect two 
members. The groups were formed by those 
present and the following elected on the 
Advisory Council: Commercial group, Rose 
Cameron, Laura R. Gibbs; financial group, 
Alice Rose, Josephine M. Hefron; insurance 
group, Daniel N. Handy, Estelle L. Liebmann; 
legislative reference group, Clarence B. Les- 
ter, Dorsey W. Hyde; technical and en- 
gineering group, Louise B. Krause, Anne L. 
Draper ; industrial group, Wm. F. Jacob, Edith 
Phail; welfare group, Frederick W. Jenkins, 
Orrena L. Evans, 

Meeting adjourned at 12:30 P. M. and an- 
other short business session to be held at 
5 P. M. 

The extra business session was called to 
order by the President, Guy E. Marion, at 
5 in the Lounge, with about fifty people pres- 
ent. 

The report of Wm. F. Jacob, Chairman of 
the Survey Committee, was heard and ac- 
cepted. A motion was made and seconded 
that the committee be continued for the com- 
ing term. 

The report of a number of other commit- 
tees closed the business session at 6 P. M. 

The third session of the Special Libraries 
Association was called at 8 P. M. Thurs- 
day evening, June 26, Mr. Marion presiding, 
and about 250 present. 

The first paper on the program was “In- 
dustrial Accidents and the Library's Share 
in Their Reduction,” by Estelle L. Liebmann, 
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National Workmen's Compensation Bureau. 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Librarian of the 
New York Municipal Reference Library, gave 
a very interesting paper on “Good Govern- 
ment and Better Citizenship—via the Civic 
Library.” G. B. Easley, Director of the 
Welfare Department of the National Civic 
Federation, New York City, in “Humanita- 
rianism in Industry” gave an illustrated lecture 
on the welfare work in industry. Miss Klager 
of the U. S. Department of Labor spoke of 
Bulletin 250 which describes welfare work in 
all its phases in the U. S. The qualifications 
of a Librarian for a library of a League of 
Municipalities is very aptly put in the paper, 
“The Library and the League of Municipal- 
ities,” by Homer Talbot, Executive Sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities. Leslie Willis Sprague of 
the Community Motion Picture Bureau, New 
York City, gave an illustrated talk on “Amer- 
icanization by Indirection.” 

The convention was most satisfying as a 
whole. New members and subscriptions were 
received daily at the Registration Desk. The 
Association can look forward to a bright fu- 
ture. 

EpitH Secretary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

The following program was given: 

President’s address: Ghost — stories— 
George Watson Cole, librarian Henry E. 
Huntington, Library New York City. 

Bibliography of the war—Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson, librarian Princeton University. 

Maneant sua data libellis: a protest and a 
plea—William Muss-Arnolt. 

Speeches of Daniel Webster—Clifford Blake 
Clapp, cataloger, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, New York City. 

Azariah S. Root, librarian, Oberlin Col- 
lege, offered a resolution to the effect that 
Messrs. Cole and Winship be made a Com- 
mittee to send an expression of appreciation 
of the Bibliographical Society of America to 
Mr. Falconer Madan who is soon to retire 
from the librarianship of the Bodley Library 
for his bibliographical works and his unfail- 
ing courtesy and assistance to hibliographical 
research. 

Frederick Chivers was informally calle: 
upon for information on the preservation 
old books. He condemned the practice 
dressing old rare volumes in bright new 
three-fourth morocco binding, but commended 
the use of transparent vellum for covering 
such books, and the preservation of all notes 
on covers of such books. 
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George P. Winship, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Census of Incunabula, reported 
that the census was completed in December, 
1918, and that the appendix and introduction 
are ready so that the whole work would be 
ready for distribution in a few weeks, He also 
reported that the next issue of the papers 
which contain material of general interest 
would appear in two or three weeks. Also that 
a forthcoming number would contain an ac- 
count of the Hebrew press. 

The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tion by W. D. Johnston, Chairman, was re- 
ceived and the Secretary instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Society, which he did, for 
the following officers: President, George Wat- 
son Cole; Vice-Pres., George P. Winship, 
Widener Library; J. C. M. Hanson, Asso- 
ciate Librarian, U. of C.; Secretary, R. H. 
Shearer, librarian, Grosvenor Library, Buf- 
falo; Treasurer, F. W. Faxon, Boston Book 
Co.; Council, W. C. Ford in place of Charles 
Martel, G. A. Plimpton. 

Henry O. Severance, Secretary. 

The report of the Asbury Park meeting of 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
has not yet reached us. We hope to give it 
next month. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Tue central feature of the State Meeting 
at Richfield Springs during the week of 
September 8th will be the presentation of the 
State Meeting Scholarships. On Tuesday 
evening, Dr. R. R. Bowker will make the 
presentation of certificates immediately fol- 
lowing the supper in the Bloomfield Hotel. 
The fifteen village librarians who win the 
scholarships will be named at a meeting of 


the committee on awards which is to take 
place in Syracuse on August 2oth. 
Thruout the Richfield Springs program 


the interests of the library in the small place 
will be kept in view. Especially for the bene- 
fit of these workers, a group of consulting 
librarians has been enlisted by Mr. W. F. 
Yust, the past president of the association, to 
give personal advice and assistance on a good 
many different subjects, such as book selec- 
tion, book buying, government documents, 
cataloging, reference work for small libra- 
ries, libraries in schools, library housekeeping, 
mending and binding, advertising and period- 
icals. Capable experts in each of these lines 
will be ready at different periods during the 
week to give free personal consultations with 
any who need their services. 

The program will begin with a reception on 
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Monday evening in the Community Room of 
the Richfield Springs Public Library. The 
sociability of the occasion will only be inter- 
rupted by two or three brief addresses. Presi- 
dent Ferry of Hamilton College will make 
the address on Tuesday morning and on Tues- 
day evening there will be a discussion of 
books of imagination with a number of con- 
tributors. On Wednesday morning is sched- 
uled a discussion of salaries and budgets in 
which Miss Mary Frank of the New York 
Public Library, Dr. F. W. Betts of the Board 
of Trustees of the Syracuse Public Library, 
Mr. Proctor of the Utica Board of Trustees 
and others will take part. Alumni banquets 
and frivolity will occupy Wednesday even- 
ing. A discussion of vocational reading on 
Thursday morning will be led by Elwood H. 
McClelland, technical librarian of the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie Library. This will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of Americanization and 
the library. On Thursday evening reviews 
of books on the social outlook and interests 
of libraries and schools and the interests of 
the enlarged program of the American Library 
Association will occupy the evening. Friday 
evening will be author’s night with addresses 
by Mrs. Grace S. Richmond, Walter Pritchard 
Eaton and Mrs. Martha Foote Crow. The 
convention will adjourn after Saturday morn- 
ing’s session when officers are elected. 

Preceding one or more of the evening 
meetings there are to be readings of one-act 
plays by members of the conference. 

Paut M. Paine, President. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Med- 
ical Library Association was held at the Mar!- 
borough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, on Monday, 
June oth, during the annual convention of the 
American Medical Association. 

There was an attendance of forty-one, rep- 
resenting twenty-four of the medical libraries 
of the country. 

After the executive meeting various papers 
were read dealing with topics of general in- 
terest. Mr. Charles Frankenberger of Brook- 
lyn spoke on the “Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the open shelves.” After a summary 
of the prevailing practice in vogue in the va- 
rious medical libraries he left the question 
open for discussion. After a free and thor- 


ough discussion it was evident that the mat- 
ter would have to be 
different viewpoints: 
ical 
library. 
braries were 


considered from two 
that of the large med- 
library and that of the small institutional 
The representatives of the large li- 
unanimous in advocating the 
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closed stack while those representing the small 
institutional libraries were as one for the open 
shelves. 

Miss A. L. Johnson read a paper on the 
“Cincinnati General Hospital Library,” and 
Miss N. V. Casey one on the “St. Louis Med- 
ical Society Library.” Mr. James F. Ballard 
of Boston spoke on the question of “Catalog- 
ing and classifying for a medical library,” in 
which he advocated the adoption of standard 
rules and methods and made a plea for the 
formulation of a standard medical classifica- 
tion. Mr. Ballard suggested that a “perma- 
nent committee on library administration and 
methods be appointed by the association, to 
which all disputed matters could be referred. 
This suggestion was adopted by the associa- 
tion and such a committee was authorized, to 
be appointed under the By-Laws, by the Pres- 
ident. At the evening meeeting the following 
papers were read: 

Dr. Wm. Browning, Remarks on the growth 
and development of the association. 

Lt. Col. F. H. Garrison, The Caduceus and 
its use by the Army, as the insignia of the 
Medical Officer. 

Miss M. R. Charlton, 
Beaumont. 

The topics “Care of reprints’ and “How 
much non-medical material should a medical 
library acquire” were discussed informally 
and Mr. Ballard rather surprised the librarians 
by the query “was it worth while to keep 
the ordinary reprint when it meant the dupli- 
cation of material already in a library in the 
original form, taking into consideration the 
high cost of making such ephemeral pamphlets 
available for use The question of “non- 
medical material” soon developed into the 
question of “what was medical in a broad 
sense” and it was very evident that each 
library would have to determine a policy for 
itself. 

After an informal social hour the meeting 
disbanded until next year. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1919-20: 

President, Lt. Col. F. H. Garrison, Wash- 
ington. 

Vice President, Dr. E. C. Streeter, Boston. 
_Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. John Ruhrah, Bal- 
timore. 

Executive Committee, Mr. C. Perry Fisher, 
Philadelphia; Mr. James F. Ballard, Boston; 
Mr. C. W. Andrews, Chicago. 


William Rawlin’s 


James F. 
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PEKING LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A “Peking Library Association” has recent- 
ly been formed so that all the educational in- 
stitutions in Peking may be kept in touch with 
the library facilities of all the others. At the 
inauguration meeting, the following institu- 
tions were represented: Tsing Hua College, 
Mr. T. L. Yuan; Middle School, Higher Nor- 
mal, Mr. K. J. Yu; Library, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Mr. C. Y. Yang; Russian Language 
School, Mr. T. C. Wang; Central Park Li- 
brary, Mr. P. M. Wang; Peking Library, Mr. 
H. C. Tan; Agricultural College, Mr. Y. Ting; 
Peking Y. M. C. A., Mr. R. H. Ritter; N. 
China Language School, Mr. W. B. Pettus; 
Higher Normal College, Mr. Y. Y. Li; Gov 
ernment University, Mr. T. C. Li; Law Col- 
lege, Mr. H. S. Hsu; Woman's Union Medical 
College, Dr. F. J. Heath; Union Medical Col- 
lege, Miss E. M. Gilfillan; Peking Christian 
University, Dr. H. S. Galt; Woman's Union 
College, Mrs. A. B. Frame; Peking Academy, 
Mr. W. W. Davis; Public Library, Mr. Y. J. 
Chu; Library, The Cabinet, Mr. S. C. Chu, 
Peking Library, Branch, Mr. K. H. Chang. 

Mr. T. L. Yuan, librarian of Tsing Hua Col- 
lege presided. The draft of the constitution 
and by-laws was read and approved. The 
meeting then proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers, and the following were elected by direct 
vote: President, Mr. T. L. Yuan, Tsing -Hua 
College; Vice-President, Dr. H. S. Galt, Pe- 
king University; Chinese Secretary, Mr. T. 
C. Li, Government University; English Sec- 
retary, Miss E. M. Gilfillan, Union Medical 
College. 

Membership is to be institutional. Any in- 
stitution which possesses a library or libraries 
and which maintains the services of a regu 
lar librarian is eligible for membership. Each 
institution shall appoint one representative em- 
powered to vote for the institution. Other 
persons connected with the institution or its 
library may attend meetings and join in dis- 
cussions, but may not vote. 

Upon vote of the executive committee col 
lections of books in the possession of individ- 
uals may be registered with the Association 
and the owners may enjoy the privileges of 
this Association as Associated members, and 
books in each library holding membership in 
this Association will be available for consulta 
tion to certified patrons of other institutions 
in the Association. 

(wing to lack of space, reports from other 
Library Organizations are held until next 
month. 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The summer session ended July 15. The 
library institute of high school librarians 
opened July 8 and closed July 25. Twenty- 


seven were in attendance. Among these were 
several who attended only the seventeen spe- 
cial lectures on social and educational prob- 
lems, given July 8-15. The instruction in the 
institute, aside from these lectures, was cen- 
tered in cataloging, accession and shelf work, 
given by Miss Sabra W. Vought and in clas- 
sification and subject headings, given by 
Frank K. Walter. Emphasis was laid on 
school conditions. A condensed decimal clas- 
sification for high school librarians and a 
stenciled list of ‘subject headings were pre- 
pared for use in the course. 

Graduation bibliographies have been com- 
pleted on the following subjects: 

Burbank, James L., Representative contem- 
porary bibliography; Harding, Elizabeth B., 
Reading list on insects; Reed, Lulu Ruth, Ma- 
terial on the mountains of California in the 
New York State Library; Rummelhoff, Julie, 
Best books on Norway, an annotated list; 
Stauffer, Robert E., Bibliography of selected 
writings by American immigrants; Tai, T. C., 
two hundred and fifty English books on 
China, ‘selected and annotated. 

President Finley has given the school some 
excellent examples of modern American book- 
plates. Among them is one of Henry Van 
Dyke with an autographic dedication. A’ pho- 
tograph of the “Saints and Sinners’ Corner” 
at McClurg’s old book-store accompanied the 
book-plates. Frank W. Watter, 

Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

Plans are developing for the open courses 
which are to be offered in 1919-20. These 
courses are designed to assist library workers 
of experience who feel that they will be bene- 
fited by getting away for a time from their 
posts and coming into touch with a new center 
of library interest and activity. The attrac- 
tions include contact with leaders in various 
branches of the profession, many of whom 
will come direct from their libraries to speak 
upon the phases of library effort in which 
they are engaged; chance to exchange views 
and make acquaintance with fellow-workers 
from various parts of the United States; and 
opportunity to enjoy the music, drama and 
lectures with which New York abounds in the 
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winter months. Announcements of 
attractions will be systematically made, and as 
far as possible schedules will be so arranged 
as to allow attendance upon them. Particular 
attention is called to the fact that many of 
the courses and topics will be presented by 
specialists direct from the field. The ma- 
jority of lectures dealing with. special libra- 
ries, for example, will be given by heads of 
such libraries, and the discussion will in some 
cases be supplemented by visits to the libra- 
ries described. The same will be true of such 
other courses as lend themselves to this treat- 
ment, as it is believed that the maximum of 
benefit can be obtained in this way. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation on June 5 steps were taken looking 
towards the creation of an Alumni Council, 
on which there will sit one member from each 
class which has been registered in the School 
since its beginning. The purpose of this 
Council is to consolidate in every way possible 
the common interests and activities of the 
School and its alumni. It aims to act as a 
ready medium between the School and the 
body of former students, and to facilitate co- 
operation between the School and its alumni 
in matters of recruiting, publicity, and place- 
ment. Ass an aid to the work of the Council 
it is planned to organize local and sectional 
divisions of the Association, these to hold 
occasional gatherings and to serve as centers 
for the work of the Association. 

The School was well represented at the As- 
bury Park conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. Miss Sutliff, Miss Hyde, 
Miss Jackson, and Miss Newberry of the 
Faculty, a well as the Principal, were in at- 
tendance, and about sixty former students 
were registered for all or part of the time. 
Over forty were present at the school dinner, 
which was held at the New Monterey Hotel 
at 6:30 p. m. on Friday, June 27th. 

Since last writing the following appoint- 


ments of students who received their cer- 
tificates and diplomas in June have been 
made: 


Alice Mae Dunlap, A’ssistant librarian, Du- 
luth (Minn.) Public Library; Delia Johnston, 
Assistant, Carnegie Library of Atlanta; Esther 
Peers, Assistant, University of Michigan Li- 
brary; Jessie E. Wing, Assistant, Passaic 
(N. J.) Public Library. 

Special entrance examinations are to be 
held on Friday, August 29. 

Ernest J. Reece, 
Principal. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The Alumni Supper came off on Thursday, 
June 19th, the day before Commencement. 
Reunions were held of the classes of 1899 and 
1909. Mr. C. M. Pratt, President of the 
Board of Trustees, was the guest of the eve- 
ning, and made a brief address. 

Owing to the A. L. A. scheduled plan of 
holding Library School dinners on Friday, 
many of the graduates who were at Asbury 
Park early in the week were unable to attend 
the dinner. Forty-six remained, however, and 
Mr. Meyer, chairman of arrangements, in- 
vited a number of the friends of the school, 
so we had a goodly attendance. 

Twenty students were admitted as the re- 
sult of the June examination. A second ex- 
amination will be held on September 5th. 

In addition to the appointments of members 


of the Class of 1919, reported last month: 

Dinwippie, Edna J., has been made librarian of 
the Davenport Library at Bath, N. Y. 

Finker, Gertrude, will substitute in the New York 
Public Library during the summer. 

FINKELSTEIN, Leah, will substitute in the New 
York Public Library during July, and September 
ist joins the staff at the Newark Public Library. 


Huppert, Frances, has been appointed to the staff 
of the 58th Street branch of the New York Public 
Library, beginning work September st. 

JosepHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 


"ice-Dire ctor. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The Class of 1919 was graduated July 18, 
1919. The closing exercises were held in the 
Class Room of the Library School. Mr. John 
H. Leete, the Director, made the address, 
which was followed by the presentation of 
diplomas awarded to the following students: 
General Library Course: Eva Abrams, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lillian Carpenter Gates, Sa- 
pulpa, Okla.; Bella Goldstein, Pitttsburgh, 
Pa.; Abigail C. Hawkins, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Henrietta Mildred Kornhauser, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Elizabeth Manley, Mt. Gilead, O.; 
Blanche K. S. Wappat, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Children’s Librarian’s Course: Ruth A. Car- 
michael, Franklin, Pa.; Emily W. Ehrhart, 
Hanover, Pa.; Vera Ramona Gammon, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; Elizabeth M. Hales, Eugene, Ore. ; 
Hazel Hastings King, Victoria, B. C., Canada; 
Catherine M. Lanning, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Katherine Newhall Lee, Berkeley, Cal.; Anna 
London, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mary Rinehart 
Lucas, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jane Sutia Rice, 
Sewickley, Pa.; Kate Eleanor Sawyer, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; Evelyn Ray Sickels, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Rose Donaldson Stewart, West Sunbury, 
Pa.; Dorothy Alice Thompson, Beaver, Pa. 
The Alumnae Association of the School has 
provided the traveling expenses for the two 
French women selected by the French High 
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Commission to study in the Library School 
next year. A fund is also being raised to pay 
part of their living expenses while in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The annual School dinner was held Friday 
evening, June 27th, at the New Monterey, 
Asbury Park. Twenty-three people were pres 
ent. Saran C. N. Bogie, 

Principal. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

The summer session of the Riverside Li- 
brary service school began June 23 and will 
continue for seven weeks. The teachers ana 
courses being those listed in the June Liprakry 
JOURNAL, except that Alice M. Butterfield gives 
five lectures on high school libraries, and Mrs. 
Faulkner. a course of five lectures on period- 
icals and serials. 

The summer school luncheon of the River- 
side Library service school was held on July 
19. A large number of former students and 
friends of the institution gave the students of 
the summer session and newcomers a hearty 
welcome. The affair was held at the Glen- 
wood Mission Inn in the dining room off the 
interior patio. 

The summer moonlight lawn party at the 
beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Arnold 
on Victoria Hill was held Friday, July 11. 
Of all the California beauty spots there are 
few to compare with this location of the Ar- 
nold home and the host and hostess are in- 
comparable. 

Betty Mary Smith, Riverside, 1918, is now 
Mrs. Chas. A. Goetting. The wedding took 
place at El Paso, Tex., on June 23. 

Robert Fullerton, Riverside 1918, has mar- 
ried Miss Cecelia Noll of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Gertrude Kimbley, Riverside 1915, is now 
Mrs. Ralph Martin Davenport. Miss Kim- 
bley’s place at the San Diego State Normal 
School is taken by Miss Winifred Woods, 
Riverside 1917, who leaves her position at 
National City (Calif.) Public Library. 

Miss Nelle Sanford, Riverside 1915, is now 
Mrs Samuel M. Crim. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The twenty-fourth summer session of the 
Library School opened June 30th with the un- 
usually large enrollment of forty-four stu- 
dents. As during the past few years, two 
courses are being given, the regular summer 
session for assistants in public libraries, and 
the course for teacher-librarians. This course 
requires the same length of time as the regular 
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summer school course (six weeks), but the 
curriculum has been adapted to meet the spe- 
cial needs of the high school librarian. Thirty 
of the forty-four students have enrolled for 
this course. The curriculum covers the usual 
subjects and the instruction is being given by 
the regular faculty, assisted by Mrs. Wini- 
fred L. Davis, who has been secured as in- 
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structor in the course for teacher-librarians, 
and by Mrs. Alma Brunsell Sumner, who has 
been engaged as a second reviser. 

The regular course will open Sept. 29th. As 
previously announced, a second examination 
for entrance yill be held. Applicants should 
write to the Library School for particulars. 

M. E. Hazevtine, Preceptor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The April-June issue of the Bulletin of 
Bibliography contains a bibliographical sketch 
of the late Samuel Swett Green by F. W. 
Faxon. This is No, 22 in the series of biblio- 
graphical sketches of librarians and biblio- 
graphers. 


With the May issue the Child Labor Bui- 
letin became The American Child, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, the publication having entirely out- 
grown its old name. The editors propose to 
get the fruit of the investigations and opin- 
ions of experts on all phases of child welfare, 
and to place these questions before their 
readers, frequently in the form of contribu- 
tions from experts in different allied fields. 


“Dramatization in the grades,” compiled by 
E. V. Andrews, Reference Librarian of the 
Michigan State Normal College, is a refer- 
ence list of fables, fairy-tales, stories, and 
historical events which have been dramatized. 
It also includes suggestions as to where to 
find lists of plays, pageants, and operettas, 
lists for special days and stories to dramatize, 
and a list of suggestive readings on dramati- 
zation in the grades. 


A “Catalogue of the printed books and of 
the Semitic and Jewish MSS. in the Mary 
Frere Hebrew Library at Girton College, 
Cambridge,” has been prepared by Herbert 
Loewe, sometime director of Oriental studies 
at St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. The 
manuscripts are grouped according to sub- 
ject, namely: Biblical manuscripts, Targum, 
Liturgy, History, Almanac and Chronology, 
and Miscellaneous. 


“Government Department Libraries: A 
plea for better salaries,” by George F. Bow- 
erman, Librarian of the Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., published by the American 
Library Association at the instance of the 
District of Columbia Library Association for 
propaganda purposes, is a reprint of that sec- 
tion of the Report of the A. L. A. Committee 


to Investigate Salaries which deals with the 
“Special Washington Situation.” 


During the war, seven French soldiers, un- 
der the leadership of M. Maurice Devries, 94 
Rue St. Lazare, Paris, published twenty-four 
numbers of Le Rire aux Eclats, a periodical 
for the Poilu similar to Stars and Stripes for 
the Yank. American libraries may obtain com- 
plete files from M. Devries for ten francs 
per set, postpaid, from the American Library 
Association Overseas War Service, 10, Rue 
de l'Elysée, Paris, France. 


A limited number of copies of “Rus: The 
Who’s Who of Agriculture and Country Life,” 
compiled by Liberty Hyde Bailey, December, 
1918, is available for sale after regular sub- 
s¢riptions have been filled. The price is $3. 
It contains addresses and write-ups of 27 
persons, of “those persons who are regularly 
and prominently engaged in rural work as 
farmers, teachers, editors, investigators, busi- 
ness men, ministers, lecturers, farm agents, 
authors, rural organizers, administrators.” 
Address: Rural Who’s Who, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“School Library Management,” by Martha 
Wilson, published by the H. W. Wilson Co., 
is a revision edition of her pamphlet on this 
subject published by the Minnesota Board of 
Education in 1917. “It aims to offer prac- 
tical suggestions as to the equipment, organ- 
ization and administration of the school li- 
brary and to provide a reference aid for 
the simply library methods for school libra- 
ries. It will be of assistance not only to be- 
ginners in library work but to the teacher 
who finds the care of the library a part of 
her duty.” 


“France and Democracy; an Outline in His- 
tory,” prepared by Berthe Martin and pub- 
lished by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Boston, Mass., is intended to meet the 
requirements of the general reader and the 
study group; its survey of essential facts and 
its arrangement of topics may render it of 
value also to the advanced student and for 
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college and library reference. The in- 
troductory period has been chosen be- 
cause of its vital influence in the evolu- 
tion of democracy in modern France. Each 
main period, complete in itself, has a corre- 
sponding bibliography, so that study circles 
with limited facilities will find no difficulty in 
making a program. 


“A List of Eighty-seven Poets Represent- 
ing American Verse from 1900 to 1919” is a 
reprint by the Syracuse Public Library of the 
library lists prepared annually since 1913 (the 
first list covering the years 1900 to 1913) by 
the Poetry Society of America, which have 
been given in the Lisrary JourNAL each year, 
and reprinted in the Bulletin of the Syracuse 
Public Library. “The List as now published is 
a restated and somewhat condensed arrange- 
ment of all these Lists, thus including volumes 
from 1900 to 1919. It has been carefully ar- 
ranged, the titles and publishers are named, 
a note of appreciation and a short quotation 
are given with each author. In this form it 
is hoped that the Syracuse Reprint will meet 
a wide need among people who feel the neces- 
sity to know the poetry of today and among 
those who do not but would, if they realized 
how much more there is of it and how vital 
a thing it is at the present moment.” 


“One thousand technical books” is a selected 
list with annotations, compiled by Herbert L. 
Cowing forthe A, L. A. Library War Service, 
emphasizes both in selection and arrange- 
ment elementary practical books. It includes, 
however, many books of a more advanced 
type, and aims to provide A. L. A. repre- 
sentatives and public libraries with a fairly 
adequate basis for strengthening their tech- 
nical collections in accordance with local 
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WANTED: A WORKING LIST OF HUMOROUS 
PLAYS 
Editor Library Journal: 

I have read with great interest Mr. Eaton’s 
article on weak spots in rural libraries, par- 
ticularly as it touched on a pet problem of my 
own, Every year | am asked by questing and 
eager young people, who come to the library 
for help, for short funny plays and dialogues, 
—“something we can use.” I notice with sor- 
row that they never do use anything I show 
them. Our trouble is not precisely that of Mr. 
Eaton’s rural library. We are too classical. 
The great names of Dunsany, Zangwill, Gals- 
worthy, Shaw, do not help these boys and 
girls. They look with saddened eyes on 
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needs. It also aims to be of help in the use 
of the collections they already have, and it 
is on this ground chiefly that many of the 
older but still useful books have been in- 
cluded. The list has been prepared to further 
the efforts of the A. L. A. War Service 
in the direction of vocational education in re- 
cent months, having in mind especially the 
discharged soldier and sailor and the new 
demands which they are making upon their 
home libraries. No fixed date has been 
adopted as barring a book, but comparatively 
few published as early as 1910 have been in- 


cluded. 


“Government Ownership of Railroads,” vol- 
ume II, compiled by Edith M. Phelps, has 
just been issued by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
in the Debaters’ Handbook Series. This 
useful volume is not a new edition of the 
former handbook on this subject but is an 
entirely new compilation based on railroad 
conditions as they exist at the present time. 
The best of what appeared on this subject 
has been selected to cover the history of gov- 
ernment regulation of railroads in the United 
States to date, especially during the critical 
period of the War, and the present status 
of the roads under government administra- 
tion. The various arguments for and against 
government ownership of the railroads are 
brought out in the affirmative and negative 
discussions. A_ selected bibliography is in- 
cluded, limited chiefly to the literature of the 
past two years, altho earlier standard works 
have been added and a list of bibliographies 
which points the way to other material on the 
subject. The volume also contains a new set 
of briefs, and an introduction, which is a brief 
review of the subject as a whole. 


“Short Plays” by Mary MacMillan, “The 
Piper” and “Plays of the Pioneers.” “Haven't 
you any dialogues? We want something short 
and funny.” Above, before, beyond all else, 
it must be “funny.” I sympathize with them, 
and the non-helpfulness of the library shocks 
me. Won't some kind spirit, interested in 
amateur dramatics, compile a working list of 
humorous plays of the type of “Six Cups of 
Chocolate”? We have Gertrude Johnson's 
“Choosing a Play” which fails in helpfulness 
only by not having the humorous plays in a 
separate list. And can’t some of our brilliant 
literary men write some new dialogues? 
ExvizanetH Carter, 
Free Public Library, Somerville, N. J. 
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LOCAL PUBLICITY 
Editor Library Journal: 

In your article on “Hitching the Library up 
to the. Day’s News,” your request any libra- 
rians who have used this means in the past to 
indicate that fact. 

About seven years ago we used this method 
in a daily item in one of the newspapers for 
a period of about six months with good re- 
sults. The item was headed the same way 
each day, the heading being, I think, “Library 
Notes,” and this heading was boxed. The 
item appeared in the same place in the paper 
each day, and people got into the habit of 
looking for it. 

You may be interested to know that a few 
days ago, before this June copy of the Liprary 
JourNaL arrived here, we had begun to use 
the same plan in a daily series of articles in 
two papers. 

O. C. Davis, Librarian. 


Public Library, Waltham, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF GIFT MATERIAL 
AND EXCHANGES 
Editor Library Journal: 

I have read with interest the letters in the 
Open Round Table about the acknowledg- 
ment of library reports and bulletins. I came 
to the conclusion sometime ago that librarians 
generally have been altogether too particular 
in this matter of acknowledgments. My prac- 
tice has been, not only not to acknowledge 
library reports and bulletins, but to treat just 
as shamelessly all other continuations except 
those received for the first time or those hav- 
ing unusual value such, for instance, as the 
publications of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. When I had charge of exchanges 
and gifts at the University of Illinois Library 
two or three years ago, we used to receive each 
year about twenty thousand items of continua- 
tions, excluding library reports and bulletins, 
college catalogues and administrative publica- 
tions, and all periodicals, and in such a case 
the mere cost of postage for acknowledg- 
ments, to say nothing of the immense amount 
of time involved, is prohibitive. No library 
which is making fast progress in building up 
its continuations list, as is the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, can very well afford to waste 
all of the time and energy required for 
acknowledging each annual report or bulletin 
received. Moreover, it is a question as to 
whether publishing institutions thank the reci- 
pients of their publications for sending 


acknowledgments, unless they specifically re- 
quest them. 


The amount of time required to 
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open and file away (or throw into the waste- 
basket) letters and postcards of acknowledg- 
ment might well be spent in writing for new 
publications or missing numbers of old ones. 
Many librarians even go so far as to acknowl- 
edge receipt of each number of our quarterly, 
the Minnesota History Bulletin. While we, 
of course, appreciate any thought of courtesy 
that may prompt such action, yet we should 
not waver one bit in our feeling of good will 
towards these institutions if they should use 
their time and postage in more productive 
ways. It seems to me that librarians should 
adopt the methods of wide-awake business 
houses in these matters—cut out as much as 
possible of the routine and red tape and make 
every second count in the productive work of 
building up and keeping up their working 
collections. 
E. C. Graves, Librarian. 
Minnesota Historical Soctety, St. Paul. 


TRADE CATALOGS 
July 9, 19109. 
Editor Library Journal: 

The publication of my experience with ar- 
ranging and classifying trade catalogs in the 
May Lrprary JourNAL, brought forth two re- 
quests for more detailed description. One 
from a government library asked particularly 
for information regarding (1) subject § ar- 
rangement, or scheme of classification; (2) 
indexing and manner of application of the 
Cutter or some other good system; (3) 
method of filing catalogs and house organs; 
(4) how these can best be obtained, at a 
minimum of cost and labor from widest num- 
ber of manufacturers; (5) any other facts 
of interest to beginners of a library of trade 
literature. The other request took the form 
of a visit to our library and inspection of our 
cards, files, etc., the enquirer expressing great 
interest in seeing such a collection and wish- 
ing that others might give the result of their 
experience with this type of literature. 

This has suggested to me that perhaps 
ethers will have material to add to this dis- 
cussion like that of the interesting article by 
Miss Eunice E. Peck of the Winchester Arms 
Co., published in the July Liprary Journat. 

Grace L. Cook, 
Columbia University Library, New York City. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Sept. 8-13. New York Library Association 
Meeting at Richfield Springs. 

Oct. 13-15. Meeting of the Ohio Library 
Association at Youngstown. 
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Stack room in Library of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HE library of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is equipped with Snead Standard Stacks. 


This illustration shows the first tier stack which is made 
10'3" high, and is designed ultimately to carry an 
additional 2 tiers 7'6" high. 


Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout and each 
compartment is equipped with wide bottom shelf. 


Our experts are at your service to assist in the laying 
out of new buildings or the alteration of present buildings 
to secure book storage ethiciency. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 


(OVER) 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Architect: William Welles Bosavorth 
Librarian: R. P. Bigelow 


Convenient Layout of M. 1. T. Library 


HE Library of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology equipped with Snead Standard Stacks is on the 
fifth floor of the building shown above, and is located 
directly under the dome, which can be seen in the picture. 


The Library Reading Room is arranged with the 
delivery desk in the center and tables placed so that the 
aisles extend in all directions through reading room into 
the stack room. 


The Book Stack Ranges (see illustration on next page ) 
are placed in a circular formation completely surrounding 
the circular reading room. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment is obvious. 

Our handsome 270 page book on ‘‘ Library Planning, Book Stacks, and 
Shelving,’’ giving plans and illustrations of over 75 library buildings, will 


be sent free of charge wherever it will be useful in the promotion of 
scientific library construction. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto. Ont. 
(OVER) 
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To Librarians and Architects: 
Send for New Catalogue 


The 


Borden Cantilever 
Bookstacks 


Patented and Controlled by 
THE BORDEN BOOKSTACK CO. 
Westport, Connecticut 


WILLIAM ALANSON BORDEN, President 
JOHN ADAMS THAYER, Managing Director 


Manufactured, Erected, and Guaranteed by 


-Post-AND-MCCorp- 


- INCORPORATED - 


- STEEL- CONSTRUCTION - 


- ONE HUNDRED ANDONE- 
-PARK AVENUE - 
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Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libraries. 


“AMERICANA 


Domestic 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, eic. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 129 E. agth St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., 
heology. 


Americana, General History, Science, 


Rosenbach Co., 132 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 


cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and _ Librar 
Agents, 2 W. 45th St., New York City; 24 Bed. 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Troy, New ¥ York. 
N. Y. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., 


Rochester, 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Theo. E., 82-84 Fourth Ave... New York. 


Theology. 


Schulte, 


General Literature, Americana, 


G. Stechert & Co., 151 W. asth 


John, Philadelphia and New York. 
Remainders and Rare Books. 


Wanamaker, 
Yew Books, 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘asth St., New York. 


Anderson, John R., 3:1 W. 


New York City. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St., 


Booksellers and Importers 
Fifth Ave. and a7th St., 


Brentano’s, Publishers, 
of Foreign Books, 
New York. 


oem, F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New 
ork. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Congas, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 
0. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of 
Washington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti- 
Socialist Books sent to Libraries and Editors on 
approval 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Fee of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers 


Sets and 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam's, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, Leathe. 


Liebeck, C. F., 87 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


REMAINDERS 


Publishers & 
Whole- 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, 
Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; 
sale, 430, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


New Y 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Fifth Ave., New 


Library Association, 22; 
York. American and English Remainders. 
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(Continued) 


A Classified Directory of 
Library Supplies 


Foreign 


ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. gd Fine “and General. 


& Coy. Lté@., 37 Soho ware, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 
Gaylord Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, [1l. 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, (Jhio. 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Edwards Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. 
Secondehand and New, Every Subject. 22 Dif- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
West Broadway, N. Y. 
stone Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. lf-piercing; patented. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


om, 5 gry Genealogical Record Office & Book 

Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 

w., ” Engi and. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd. 


England. 
Fine Standard Books, 


Cambridge, 
emainders. 


Higham, Charles, & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
=, E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


M Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, 
Autographs. 


Specialists 
Prints and 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington, 
London. Second-hand and Rare Books. All 
Braches. Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


H. R, Huntting Ca, Springfield, Mass, 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co, (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. Makers 
of “Y. & E.” 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall pos 
and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand 
-ondon,. 


INDEX CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
England Agents for America Istitutions. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Roe de Chateaudun, 


France. 


Paris, 


Library Bureau, Boston, New ‘York and Cine 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., 


France. 


Michel, Paris, 


HOLLAND 


omy, Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
olland. 


MBXICAN 


Mexico. All books 


Blake, W. Mexico City, > 
Mexico. 


printed in Mexico or about 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol- 
umes and back numbers. 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


SCOTCH 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Keystone View Compeny, Meadville, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
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BRITTON LIST NOVELS 


THE MAN THAT NEVER GREW UP—by Mabei C. and William A. Lathrop. A whim- 
sical small-town love story in which a learned judge befriends the boys—and marries 
an old flame—fine! $1.50 net 
JENNY BE GOOD—by Wilbur Finley ge ay A great human story of the World’s 

metropolis from the top of the ladder to the “Melting Pot”—the greatest drama that 
life can hold. $1.50 net 
A WOMAN WHO DARED—by Dale ODrummond—the story of a woman, handicapped 
by an overbearing husband, She kept herself sweet and good, and finally married the 
right man. $1.50 net 
THE YAZOO MYSTERY—by Irving Craddock. Disowned by his wealthy father, the 
hero wins fame and fortune, also a charming wife. The story unearths the hidden 
forces of contraband and Railroad robberies. $1.50 net 
ONE WOMAN’S STORY—by Carolyn Beecher—a splendid novel for girls to read (as 
well as grown-ups) for this author is adept in showing how to get along in the 
world. $1.50 net 
THE CREED OF HER FATHER—by Van Zandt Wheeler. A dramatic love story in 
which an only daughter is rescued from an unfortunate marriage by her father’s creed 
—a new thought in literature. $1.50 net 
LOVE TIME IN PICARDY—by William Addison Lath A novel tremendous in 
scope—fascinating. It presents one of the greatest world problems of to-day—the 
nameless children of France and Belgium. Now being dramatized. $1.50 net 
“FIGHTING” BYNG—by A. Stone. A plot of mystery—Secret Service; adventure; 
withal a charming love story. This author bas the knack of the great detective 
who handles big cases for the government. $1.50 net 
THE EVOLUTION OF PETER MOORE—by Dale Drummond. The story of a man 
who went to war leaving his bride of a day in New York. What happens to her is a 
source of consuming interest. $1.50 net. 
MAID AND WIFE—by Carolyn Beecher. A rapid plot which transplants itself in New 
York. There among the pi the heroine solves her problem until she marries the 
man from the West. $1.50 net 
THE EDGE OF THE WORLD—by Edith Blinn—the heart and the soul of the boundless 
West, its kindly people, their joys and sorrows—and Mother Lee, so motherly—who 
brings up other people’s children. $1.50 net 
A MAN AND A WOMAN—by Dale Drummond. A story of Sybil Randolph who bares 
her experiences as the wife of a famous physician in a way that is frankly 
confidential. $1.50 net 


BRITTON LIST JUVENILES 


CHICKEN LITTLE JANE ON THE “BIG JOHN”—a companion volume to “Chicken 
Little Jane,” whose further adventures proclaim the fact that the author, Ly Munsell 
Ritchie, has great ability in writing for little folks. $1.25 net 
CHICKEN LITTLE JANE—first ‘title of “Chicken Little Jane Series”—is now 
numbered among the best sellers for children. No book stock is complete “ae it. 

1.25 net 
“INJUN” AND “WHITEY”—first book of “Boys’ Golden West Series” by William 
S. Hart, their favorite “Movie Man”—the great exponent of Western drama. His. 
stories ring true. $1.25 net 
“INJUN” AND “WHITEY” STRIKE OUT FOR THEMSELVES—Second book of 
“Boys’ Golden West Series”—and this time the boys hunt for gold instead of trouble— 
they find both. $1.25 net 
GEORGINA’S SERVICE STARS—by Annie Fellows Johnston—continues to sell 
steadily through its second season. Like all stories by this author, it appeals to 


grown-ups as well. $1.50 net 


BRITTON LIST GIFT BOOKS 


PINTO BEN—AND OTHER STORIES—by William S. Hart and his Sister Mary—a 
book celebrating in poetry and prose the Horse—the Dog—the Indian. $1.00 net 
IT WAS THE ROAD TO JERICHO—by Annie Fellows Johnston—a gift volume 
devoted to “The Cross of Sacrifice’—illustrated in colors, by John R. Neill. A 
charming Christmas present. 75 cents net 
A THOUSAND WAYS TO PLEASE A HUSBAND—the most unique cook book ever 
published. Bettina tells how to beat the high cost of living. A natural gift book. 

$1.50 net 
AMERICA'S TO-MORROW—a look into the future of our country for the next quarter 
of a century—by Sneli Smith, Journalist and Historian. Every thoughtful citizen has 
need to read this book. $2.00 net 
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